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FORTHCOMING EVENTS . 


ALBANIA. Aug. 9.— Tirana radio announced the introduction of 
compulsory labour throughout the country. 


ARGENTINA. Aug. 13.—The Central Bank issued a list of more 
articles, import of which was prohibited, including brushes, cutlery, 
marble, copper wire, sulphate, jute and hemp manufactures, certain 
skins, and other articles. 

Aug. 20.—President Perén received the delegation of British M.P.s 
which had come to Argentina as guests of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Aug. 21.—The Central Bank anncunced that, owing to the incon- 
vertibility of sterling, all prior exchange permits for imports would be 


suspended till further notice. 


AUSTRALIA. Aug. 12.—Dr. Evatt arrived back from Tokyo and 
told the press that after talks with Gen. MacArthur and leading 
representatives of other Powers, including Japan, he was satisfied that 
there were no apparent obstacles to a peace settlement which would be 
a stable foundation for security in the Pacific. Demilitarisation was 
virtually completed, and the treaty should be drafted as soon as possible 
by the Powers which played a substantial part in the Pacific war. His 
a had confirmed the soundness of Australian policy towards 
apan. 

Aug. 15.—The Cabinet decided to ration severely the use of dollars 
for travel purposes, and ordered a review of the dollar expenditure on 
tobacco, films, and all imports of a less essential nature; also a re- 
examination of the newsprint importations. Petrol consumption would 
be cut down by 4} million gallons a month. 

Aug. 16.—The Cabinet endorsed the Australian policy towards the 
Japanese peace settlement as set out by Dr. Evatt, and Mr. Chifley 
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said there should be no delay in proceeding with it lest major matters 
be postponed or dealt with incompletely. All nations which had played 
a substantial part in the Pacific war should be represented at Canberra, 
and Australia supported the voting procedure—a two-thirds majority— 
suggested by the U.S.A. 

Aug. 17.—Dr. Evatt, in a broadcast, said Gen, MacArthur’s policy 
of disarmament and of sowing the seeds of democratic reform in Japan 
had been more successful than was generally imagined. By the end of 
March 20,000 trade unions existed, with 5} million members. 

Mr. MacMahon Ball, British Commonwealth member of the Allied 
Council for Japan, resigned because he “‘could not carry on under 
Dr. Evatt’. 

Aug. 20.—Mr. Chifley published a warning, given privately to the 
Premiers of the States, that definite repercussions on the Australian 
economy would result from the deteriorating dollar position and from 
Britain’s economic crisis. 

Aug. 22.—The Prime Minister announced the imposition of severe 
restrictions on dollar advances for travellers, examination of all appli- 
cations for import licences, and other measures. 


AUSTRIA. Aug. 5.—It was learned that on Aug. 2 Soviet troops 
took possession of the oil refinery, jointly owned by British and U.S. 
interests, at Lobau in their zone on the ground that it was a German 
asset. 

Aug. 6.—At a meeting of the Austrian Treaty Commission, the 
British delegate protested to the Soviet delegate against the “‘unilateral” 
action of the U.S.S.R. in taking over the oil refinery at Lobau. He said 
Britain regarded it as an “‘Anglo-American interest”, and he described 
the Soviet action as ‘“‘an act with which it seems difficult to reconcile 
the spirit and purpose of our discussions here”. He was strongly 
supported by the U.S. delegate, and also by the French delegate. The 
Soviet delegate replied that if any protests were to be made they should 
be made to the Control Council: the Treaty Commission had no right 
to interfere in something that was the concern of that Council. 

Aug. 7.—It was learned that the French Government and the U.S. 
Commissioner had protested to the Soviet Commissioner against the 
occupation by Soviet troops of the Lobau oil refinery. 

Aug. 9.—Members of the U.N. Palestine Commission arrived in 
Vienna to study the problem of Jewish refugees in Austria. 

Aug. 10.—A law came into force permitting increases of prices in 
industrial goods, coal, and rents. Rents went up 50 per cent, and coal 
35 per cent. 

Aug. 11.—Postponement of British claims on Austria. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Aug. 13.—Statement in Parliament about seizure by the Russians of 
oil-refinery. (see Great Britain.) 

Aug. 14.—The British and U.S. High Commissioners again pro- 
tested in the Allied Council against the seizure of the Lobau oil plant, 
emphasizing that it was British and U.S. property. The Soviet C.-in-C. 
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said the matter would have to be handled through diplomatic channels, 
directly between the 3 Governments. He repeated his objections, 
raised on July 10, against the U.S.-Austrian relief agreement, some 
clauses of which he regarded as a threat to Austrian independence and a 
breach of the control agreement, and he insisted that they be amended. 

Aug. 19.—Newspapers in Vienna received a letter purporting to 
come from Irgun Zvai Leumi claiming responsibility for attacks on a 
British military train and on “‘officer quarters of the British High 
Command”, and British institutions were given warnings by telephone. 

Large numbers of Jews were stated to have entered the country 
recently from Rumania, some 8,000 having arrived in Vienna in the last 


few days. 


BRAZIL. Aug. 15.—The inter-American Conference of Foreign 
Ministers opened in Rio. (see International Conferences.) 


BULGARIA. Aug. 8.—The Soviet member of the Allied Control 
Commission, in reply to a British request to the Government for 
permission to send an official observer to the trial of M. Petkov, 
stated that this could not be granted, but that free access to the trial was 
given to the foreign press. 

Aug. 9.—The Government decided to admit a member of the British 
Political Mission to the Petkov trial. 

Aug. 16.—M. Petkov, leader of the Opposition, was sentenced to 
death by hanging by the Sofia district court for having supported a 
subversive military organization called ‘‘The Military League” through 
which he planned to seize power by force. Three Army officers were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 

Aug. 23.—It was learned that the Government had received a letter 
from the British Political Representative in Sofia asking for a stay of 
execution of the death sentence passed on M. Petkov to give time for 
consultations in order to review the case. 

It was also learned that the British representative on the Allied 
Control Commission had brought the matter before the Soviet deputy 
chairman of the Commission, who, according to Moscow radio, had 
replied that he did not deem any intervention possible on the part of 
the Commission since it was a purely domestic Bulgarian matter. 


BURMA. Aug. 5.—The Constituent Assembly adopted the clause in 
the Constitution stating: ‘Burma is a sovereign independent Republic 
to be known as the Union of Burma.” 

Aug. 9.—U. Kha, a leading member of the Dobama Party, was 
arrested in connection with the outrage of July 19. 

Aug. 13.—A British defence mission, headed by the Under-Secretary 


of State, War Office, arrived in Rangoon. 
The Government were invited by the Australian Government to take 


part in the Commonwealth conference in Canberra to discuss the 


Japanese settlement. 
Aug. 17.—The Constituent Assembly approved unanimously each 
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clause in the draft Constitution, and the draft Constitution for the 
Kachins, who were to have the status of a semi-autonomous Shan State, 
comprising the Bhamo and Myitkyina districts. 


CANADA. Aug. 4.—It was announced that the total value of exports 
for the first half of 1947 was $1,328,500,000, an advance of one quarter 
on the first half of 1946 and three and a half times the figure for 1938. 
Exports to countries of the British Commonwealth, including 
$352,600,000 worth to Britain, amounted to $552,500,000, an increase 
of 38 per cent on the first half of 1946. 

Aug. 8.—It was learnt that the Government had informed Rome that 
Canada was ready to receive certain classes of Italian emigrants. Loan 
to the Italian Government. (see Italy.) 

The Government allocated $16 of $50 million recently approved by 
Parliament for food etc. to European countries formerly helped by 
U.N.R.R.A. between Austria, Greece, Italy, and the Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 

Aug. 21.—The Minister of Finance, in a statement, made it clear 
that Britain’s action regarding convertibility did not in any way affect 
trade and other transactions between Canada and Britain and other 
parts of the sterling area, nor did it affect the financial arrangements 
with Britain under which her purchases in Canada were financed partly 
by drawings on the Canadian loan and partly by payments in U.S. 
dollars or gold. 


CHILE. Aug. 4.—It was learned that, attempts at forming a Coalition 
Government having failed, the President had formed a Government 
consisting mainly of military and technical experts. 

Aug. 14.—A decree was issued requisitioning the country’s entire 
stocks of wheat flour, in order to prevent speculation. 


CHINA. Aug. 13.—The Prime Minister, addressing the press, 
renewed China’s pledge to repay all her foreign debts as soon as her 
financial position improved. The grant of new loans did not prejudice 
the security of those given before the war. 

Aug. 24.—Gen. Wedemeyer, U.S. special envoy to China, issued 
a statement calling on the Government to introduce immediately 
“drastic and far-reaching political and economic reforms”. He said 
China’s recovery awaited “inspirational leadership and moral and 
spiritual resurgence, which can only come from within China’. He 
added: ‘throughout China there is a passionate longing for peace... 
I wish the means of attaining it were as easily discernible... I find 
apathy and lethargy in many quarters. Instead of thinking of solutions 
to the problems presented, considerable time and effort are spent in 
blaming outside influences or seeking outside assistance’. It was his 
conviction that if the Communists were truly patriotic and interested 
primarily in the well-being of their country they would stop voluatarily 
the employment of force in their efforts to impose their ideologies. He 
added: ‘‘Promises [by the Government] will no longer suffice. Per- 
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formance is absolutely necessary. It should be accepted that military 


force in itself will not eliminate Communism.” 


Gen. Wedemeyer left to investigate conditions in Korea. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Aug. 12.—Agreement for grant of credit to 
_ Czechoslovakia. (see Trieste Free Territory.) 


- DENMARK. Aug. 22.—It was announced that the International 
Bank had agreed to advance to Denmark $40 million bearing interest 
at 3} per cent and repayable over 25 years, payments on the principal 
not to begin till 1953. 


Aug. 22.—The Minister of Agriculture stated that Denmark was 


facing a catastrophe owing to the drought, which was depriving cattle 
of food and necessitating their being slaughtered. Meat rationing was 
- suspended. Government experts estimated that the export of agri- 
cultural products would be reduced in value by £15 million in the 


next 12 months. 


ECUADOR. Aug. 24.—It was learned that the President, Seficr 
Velasco Ibarra, had resigned, and had been succeeded by the Minister 
of National Defence, Col. Mancheno. Reports stated that Sefior 
Ibarra resigned because of the Army’s attitude towards him. 


EGYPT. Aug. 22.—Demonstrations occurred in Cairo, Alexandria, and 
other towns against Britain, organised by the Muslim Brotherhood 
and students of El Azhar University. Two policemen were killed, and 
the police had to fire. The casualties numbered 140, including one 
rioter killed. 

Aug. 23.—The nationalist leader, Ramadhan Pasha, writing in the 
press, urged co-operation with Russia and Poland, and a severance 
of diplomatic relations with Britain and a boycott of British goods. 


FRANCE. Aug. 4.—General strike in Tunisia. (see Tunisia.) 

Aug. 6.—The Cabinet rejected the agreement reached on Aug. 1 
between the C.G.I. and the employers giving a general increase in 
wages on the ground that it would lead to a general rise in prices. 

The Spanish Republican Government, led by Sefior Llopis, handed 
its resignation to the President, Martinez Barrio. 

Aug. 7.—It was learned that the Government had received Notes 
from the British and U.S. Governments asking for a full presentation 
of the French case against an increase in the level of German steel 
production in the Anglo-American zones. 

Aug. 8.—The Premier’s office announced that the price of bread 
would be more than doubled from Aug. 10, making it about 5d. a lb 
in Paris and rather more in the provinces. 

The Government were asked by the British Government to renew 
their invitation to the Jews at Port de Bouc to land in France. (The 
emigrants had already been informed that they would not get to 
Palestine or Cyprus.) 
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Aug. 9.—The Prime Minister asked the National Assembly for , 
vote of confidence, owing to opposition to the Government’s proposals 
for the muncipal electoral law. 

A few more Jews landed at Port de Bouc, making the total to date 
129, of whom 59 were ill. 

The Government received a Note from the U.S. Secretary of State 
proposing a meeting of Britain, France, and the U.S.A. to consider 
French opinion on the level of German industry, and stating that 
Mr. Marshall was ready to receive and discuss French views on the 
output and control of the Ruhr mines. 

The 6th World Jamboree of Boy Scouts opened at Moisson, with 
representatives of over 50 countries. 

Aug. 11.—The Government was given a vote of confidence in the 
National Assembly by 404 votes to 184 (mainly Communists). 

Aug. 12.—The Assembly, by 409 votes to 184 (Communists) 
approved a Bill to reduce the number of civil servants by 300,000, i.e., 
to some 1,700,000. 

Aug. 16.—M. Bollaert, High Commissioner in Indo-China, arrived 
in Paris and gave the Cabinet a review of the situation there. 

M. Ramadier, addressing the Socialist Party Congress, asked whether 
any other policy was possible than that which the Government were 
following, with the Communists on one side and the “Gaullist danger” 
on the other. The party had in the past been too inclined to observe 
what the Communists were doing before undertaking its own action, 
but France knew now how to see through the tactics which were part 
of the general strategy of the Communists. He asked, was not the 
“spontaneity” of the strikes in the spring surprising when one con- 
sidered that all of them were directed against the State and nationalised 
industry? 

Aug. 17.—The Socialist Congress at Lyons ended with the adoption 
of a resolution, by 2,443 bloc votes to 2,002, declaring that the Parlia- 
mentary Socialists had ceased to practise the true principles of the 
Party, and calling on them to follow that policy “in the Government, 
if possible, and in opposition, if necessary”. Another resolution called 
for the party’s support of the Government in exchange for fundamental 
changes in its policy, including more State control in economic affairs, 
more liberal colonial administration, reduction in military credits, and 
non-collaboration with Communists. 

Aug. 18.—Mr. Clayton arrived in Paris. 

Aug. 20.—Two trade agreements were signed with Poland, who was 
to supply France with coal in return for chemical products, wool, motor 
vehicles, and industrial equipment. 

A new political group was established, with its aim ‘‘the creation of 
a real democracy’’, through a revision of the Constitution that would 
“ensure the separation of powers and strengthen the authority of the 
State’. It comprised over 50 Deputies, belonging to 5 or more parties, 
such as the P.R.L. (right-wing), M.R.P., and the Radicals. 

The Ministry of Agriculture announced that heavy fines would be 
imposed on farmers who did not declare accurately the result of their 
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grain harvest (the wheat harvest was estimated to be the worst for 
several years). 

Aug. 21.—M. Alphand left for London for the talks on German 
industry and Ruhr coal. 

At Port de Bouc the British Government’s decision was announced 
to the passengers of the 3 ships from Palestine; also the French Govern- 
ment’s renewed offer. In one vessel a vote was taken and was in favour 


_ of staying on board. 


The National Assembly, by 312 votes to 276, approved the Govern- 


 ment’s Bill for the statute of Algeria as a basis for discussion. The 
majority of the Socialists voted against it, as the Socialist Congress 
advocated a much more extreme version, unacceptable to the Radicals 


and the M.R.P. The statute aimed at giving Algeria a measure of self- 


government. 
Aug. 22.—The British ships left Port de Bouc for Hamburg with the 


- Jewish immigrants after French and foreign journalists had gone on 
board and been told by a spokesman of the Jews that they would land 
_ nowhere but Palestine except by force. He also paid a tribute to the 


behaviour of the British guards. The British Embassy issued a state- 


ment saying that the Jews would be taken to 2 camps near Hamburg 


which were the best quarterings to be found in Germany. There would 


' be no question of the use of German police. 


Aug. 23.—Request from the British Government for France to 
receive back the Jewish illegal immigrants. (see Great Britain.) 


GERMANY. Aug. 4.—Moscow radio announced that atrade agreement 
had been concluded between Finland and the Soviet zone covering 
goods valued at the equivalent of £1,250,000. 

Aug. 8.—Details were announced in Berlin of a British-American 
scheme for giving coal miners an incentive to greater production, based 
on the setting aside of foreign exchange for the purchase of imported 
food and consumer goods. 

Aug. 11.—The British and U.S. Military Government, in agreement 


with the German authorities, decided that 10 per cent of the foreign 


exchange proceeds from the sale of manufactured goods should be put 


+ into a fund which would be used for the benefit of German exporters 
and workers engaged in producing for export. The fund could be used 


for 2 purposes; to improve, replace, or enlarge plant and buildings 

through the import of machinery and materials, and to cover foreign 

exchange expenses necessary for the development of export trade. 
Aug. 12.—The sub-committee of the U.N. Committee on Palestine 


arrived in Berlin and visited a camp in the U.S. sector. 


Aug. 13.—A trade agreement was concluded between the combined 


British and U.S. zones and Yugoslavia. 


Aug. 14.—A U.S. military court at Dachau sentenced 22 of the com- 


+ mandants and guards of Buchenwald camp to be hanged, and gave life 
+ imprisonment or long terms to 6 others. 


The British deputy Military Governor told the press in Berlin that 
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progress towards making the economy of the combined Anglo-American 
zones self-supporting was not very encouraging. In the 7 months of 
1947 the exports of the area were valued at $89 million, of which over 
$55 million was coal and $15,500,000 timber. Two main difficulties 
were the low level of German economy and the reluctance of Germans 
to export goods they badly needed themselves. The Germans must, 
however, make sacrifices to obtain foreign exchange to buy raw materials, 

Failure to institute financial reform was a serious brake to recovery, 
but they could not reform the finances of the 2 zones independently of 
the rest of Germany. Such a step would mean a division of the country, 
which the two Powers were very unwilling to take unless forced to. 

He also replied to Russian charges of slowness in destroying war 
plants. Complete liquidation could not take place until the equipment 
offered in reparations had been removed. 

Aug. 17.—An order by Marshal Sokolovsky was published laying 
down instructions for the treatment in the Soviet zone of those Nazis 
who were only “‘nominal and non-active Fascists’’, and could be weaned 
from Fascist ideology. Those innocent of crimes against the peace and 
security of other nations or against the German people would be allowed 
both to vote in elections and stand as candidates. 

Aug. 18.—A trade fair for the British and U.S. zones opened in 
Hanover. 

Aug. 20.—A U.S. Court at Nuremberg sentenced to be hanged 7 
men guilty of war crimes and crimes against humanity for their part in 
“experiments” on inmates of concentration camps. They were all 
members of the S.S. Five others, one of them a woman, were sentenced 
to life imprisonment, and 4 to long terms. Most of them were medical 
men. 

Aug. 21.—Discussions were opened at Minden between represen- 
tatives from the Anglo-U.S. area and the Soviet zone on a new trading 
agreement for 1948. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Aug. 5.—The Government informed the Greek 
Government that they had decided to withdraw British troops from 
Greece, and added that Britain would ‘‘continue to show her interest 
in Greece’. 

Aug. 6.—The Prime Minister, opening a debate in the House of 
Commons on the economic state of the nation, outlined the Govern- 
ment’s plan. Cuts would be made in imports, including a reduction by 
£12 million (roughly one quarter) of food purchases from hard- 
currency areas; a cut of {10 million in timber imports; some purchases 
of cotton to be postponed; imports of luxury consumer goods to be cut 
by £5 million; and remittances on foreign films limited to 25 per cent 
of earnings. 

As to restrictions at home, the basic petrol ration would be cut by one- 
third and supplementary allowances by 10 per cent as from October 1; 
restrictions would be imposed immediately on meals taken in restaur- 
ants; the foreign travel allowance would be reduced from £75 for 12 
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months to £35 for 14 months; to facilitate the movement of coal there 
would be cuts in other freight and passenger traffic; a tighter control 
would be kept over public and private capital investment. 

To increase man-power, the size of the services would be reduced, 
to stand on March 31, 1948 at 1,007,000 instead of 1,087,000; the war- 
time Control of Engagement Order would be re-imposed to apply to 
those becoming unemployed to guide them into essential industries. 
Some essential industries, including transport, would have to work 
longer hours. 

Targets had been set for certain industries. It was proposed that 
the miners should work half an hour extra a day and produce 4 million 
tons of coal a week from September to April, 1948. The steel target 
was fixed at 134 million ingot tons annual production rate for the 
winter of 1947. A 20 per cent increase on the existing output from 
agriculture was proposed to bring in an extra £100 million worth of 
food. The target for exports was to reach 160 per cent of the 1938 
level by the end of 1948. 

Mr. Attlee appealed to the people to co-operate wholeheartedly with 
the Government, as they did during the war, and declared: ‘“‘We are 
engaged in another Battle of Britain. It cannot be won by the few. 
It demands a united effort by the whole nation.” 

Aug. 7.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking in the economic 
debate in the House of Commons, made the following points: (1) The 
dollar famine had spread rapidly in the last few months, and its measure 
could be taken from the fact that U.S. exports were now running at the 
rate of $21 billion a year as against imports of $8 billion; (2) Britain 
had spent $1,540 million in direct purchases from the U.S.A. in the 
year ending June 30, as against earnings in the U.S.A. of $340 million. 
The direct purchases were made up of 25 per cent food, 27 per cent 
raw materials, including petroleum, 14 per cent machinery, 7 per cent 
purchases of ships, 12 per cent tobacco, 4 per cent films, and 11 per cent 
on supplies for Germany. During the same period Britain had spent 
615 million U.S. dollars in Canada and South America on food and oil. 

The House divided on the motion for the adjournment, the figures 
being 318 votes for the Government, and 170 against. 

Aug. 8.—Mr. Dalton announced in Parliament that the Exchange 
Control Act would come into operation on Oct. 1. 

The Secretary for Overseas Trade issued a statement saying that 
the Government were very willing to resume negotiations with Russia 
and had taken the initiative in the matter. Resumption was held up 
pending the fulfilment by the Soviet Government of their obligations up 
to Aug. 1 to which they were committed under the terms of the Civil 
Supplies Agreement of 1941. 

Lord Montgomery arrived back in London. 

Aug. 9.—A 3-year trade agreement was signed with Hungary, pro- 
viding for imports from there of a large variety of foodstuffs. 

Aug. 11.—A White Paper was published, Cmd. 7186, giving Notes 
exchanged with Austria by which the British Government, to aid 
Austrian recovery, agreed to defer till the end of 1947 certain claims, 
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on condition that other occupying Powers did not get more favourable 
terms of settlement. 

A Note was transmitted to the Hungarian Government complaining 
that privileges inconsistent with the peace treaty had been granted to 4 
Soviet-Hungarian companies, including tax exemptions. 

Aug. 13.—The Minister of State, replying to a question in Parlia- 
ment, said the British members of the Allied Council for Austria and 
Austrian Treaty Commission had protested against the occupation by 
Soviet troops of the oil refinery at Lobau on the night of Aug. 1. 
Further, the British Deputy Commissioner had stated that the law of 
the Control Council for Germany, quoted as a basis for the Soviet 
action, had no application in Austria, and that reparation could not be 
secured from property which was in joint Anglo-American beneficial 
ownership. ‘The U.K. representative on the Treaty Commission had 
stated that this action by the Russians was in total disregard of the 
discussions at the Treaty Commission on the question of what were, 
and what were not, German assets. The subject would be raised at the 
next meeting of the Allied Council in Vienna. 

A financial agreement was signed with Iraq regularising the use of 
Iraqi sterling balances over a period of 5 years beginning July 15, 1947. 

Aug. 14.—-Lord Addison, Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, left for Canberra. 

An interim agreement was concluded with the Government of India 
providing that £35 million should be available from India’s existing 
balances for expenditure in any currency area up to Dec. 31. In addi- 
tion, a working balance of £30 million would be at the disposal of the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson was appointed Minister of State for Common- 
wealth Relations. 

An Earldom was conferred on Lord Mountbatten. 

Aug. 15.—A Yugoslav trade delegation arrived in London. 


Aug. 17.—M. Tsaldaris arrived in London from the U.S.A. Repre- 
sentations to the Hungarian Government about the Elections. (see 
Hungary.) 

The Foreign Office issued a statement saying that reports from 
Hungary suggested that ‘‘under the terms of the new electoral law a 
register has been compiled which excludes large numbers of the 
population for no good reason’. The law contained provisions for 
the disfranchisement of persons such as the German minority, war 
criminals, and mental defectives, but when electoral lists were published 
on Aug. 11 it was clear that a large number of people had been dis- 
franchised “‘for reasons which hardly carry credence’’; e.g. in one block 
of workmen’s flats 52 people, or more than half of the electors living 
there, were excluded as “leading members of Fascist organisations”. 
In 3 large apartment buildings in Budapest not a single person was 
allowed to vote, and there were reports of Jews and others who had 
been in German internment camps being classed as Nazis and of men 
of academic distinction being excluded on grounds such as mental 
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incapacity. The register appeared to disfranchise at least 20 per cent of 
the electors, i.e. involving about 1 million. 

The Government had been in consultation with the U.S.A. and the 
two Governments had instructed their representatives to request a joint 
interview with the Hungarian Prime Minister to seek reassurance on the 
matter and to remind him of Art. 2 of the peace treaty. 

The financial agreement with India was published as a White Paper, 
Cmd. 7195. 

Aug. 20.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in a broad- 
cast that as from midnight there would be a temporary suspension of 
many of the arrangements permitting sterling to be changed into 
dollars. This meant that, with the exception of what were called 
American accounts, people who received sterling as a consequence of 
their business transactions with the U.K. or of dealings in foreign 
exchange would no longer have an automatic right to change this sterling 
into dollars. But sterling would still be able to be exchanged freely into 
many other currencies, and, indeed, the new arrangements would 
provide for a much wider use of sterling in international exchange 
than was the case a few months earlier. 

The Government had decided, with very deep regret, that it was no 
longer possible to continue an arrangement under which the heavy 
burden of the desperate dollar shortage of so many other countries 
was simply shifted on to Britain’s shoulders. This decision had been 
taken following talks in Washington, and he wished to say how much 
they all appreciated the Americans’ co-operation and understanding in 
the matter. 

Explaining the reasons for the exhaustion of the loan, he said the 
July drawings totalled $700 million, and in the 5 working days ending 
Aug. 15 they had to pay out $176 million, followed by $66 million on 
Aug. 18 and 19. It was imperative to keep sterling a strong currency, 
not a currency that every holder hurried to turn into dollars. The 
strength of sterling was an asset not only to Britain and her friends in 
the sterling area, but to all the world. They had done everything 
possible to develop multilateral trade, but if the strain on sterling 
continued it would be good-bye to all hopes of full multilateral trade 
for many years. 

The decision would mean that they would have to face some further 
shortages of overseas supplies, and there would probably be some 
reductions in rations. The only cure was, by every means possible, to 
reduce the gap between exports and imports. 

It was understood in London that the remainder of the loan, amount- 
ing to $400 million, would be blocked, and, pending further negotia- 
tions, would not be available to the Government. 

The text of letters exchanged between Mr. Dalton and Mr. Snyder 
was published, in which Mr. Dalton announced the action being taken 
regarding convertibility, and stated that it was “‘of an emergency and 

temporary nature”. The Government wished to indicate, however, “that 
developing circumstances will probably make necessary consultations 
between the two Governments concerning the application of Section 
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8 (11) of the Financial Agreement in certain cases in which exceptional 
features exist”. By these means the Government believed that it 
would be possible to work out a constructive policy which would be 
best suited to changes as they appeared and would lead towards the 
objectives laid down in the Financial Agreement and the International 
Monetary Fund Agreement. 

The restrictions contemplated should not be interpreted as in any 
degree indicating a modification of the Government’s view as to the 
desirability of maintaining full and free convertibility of sterling as a 
long-range objective. ‘Such convertibility is an indispensable element 
in British financial policy.” 

Mr. Snyder said his Government took ‘‘sympathetic note of the 
grave drains to which the U.K. Government’s dollar reserves are 
currently being subjected”. These drains had run at a rate greatly in 
excess of the normal flow of current transactions, with consequent peril 
to the recreation of the multilateral payments system which was a 
major objective of the Financial Agreement. The U.S. Government 
noted with satisfaction the assurances of the U.K. Government that it 
would be possible to work out action to protect the system of con- 
vertibility from abuses within the framework of the Financial agreement. 

The Government received a reply from the Soviet Government to 
their Note of July 30 asking Russia not to take over any more German 
and Italian assets in Hungary till the other Powers signatory to the 
treaty had satisfied themselves that those assets were genuinely German 
or Italian. 

Aug. 21.—The Minister of Agriculture announced plans for in- 
creasing home food production by 20 per cent by 1951-52. Mr. Dalton 
had discussions with Mr. Dedman, Australian Minister for Defence 
and Reconstruction, who then left for Sydney. 

Further withdrawals of the U.S. Loan, and statement regarding the 
discussions in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

The Foreign Office issued a statement recalling the transference of 
the Jews in the President Warfield to 3 vessels which took them to Port 
de Bouc on July 29, and stating that French officials went on board to 
offer them hospitality in France. Under the influence of persistent 
Zionist threats and propaganda the French offer was rejected. In spite 
of this offer and of the official British announcement that in no circum- 
stances would any of these Jews be taken to Cyprus or Palestine only 
about 130 of the passengers had disembarked. It was impossible to 
leave the 3 vessels in French waters indefinitely, and ‘‘it has therefore 
been decided that unless the Jews begin to disembark before 6 p.m. 
B.S.T., Aug. 22, the ships will sail for the British zone of Germany, 
where their passengers will be immediately disembarked. This is the 
only territory under British jurisdiction outside Cyprus where such a 
large number of people can be adequately housed and fed at short 
notice.” 

The Government were satisfied that the Jewish Agency had suff- 
cient influence to persuade the illegal immigrants to land in France. 
They considered that if the Jewish Agency really had the interests of 
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these people at heart, they should be prepared to send a representative 
to Port de Bouc to make a last appeal to reason. 

The Government wished to emphasize the following facts: 
Pending a decision by the United Nations regarding Palestine H.M.G. 
were responsible not only for the maintenance of law and order there, 
but also for ensuring that nothing was done to prejudice the eventual 
decision of the United Nations. They would have no justification in 
the present interim period for altering the existing immigrant quota of 
1,500 a month. The organisers of the illegal traffic were trying to 
exceed this quota with the object of upsetting the balance of population 
in the country, and were thereby aggravating an already tense and 
delicate situation. The Government were resolutely determined to 
combat the illegal traffic by every means at their disposal. 

Since the French Government had offered to readmit all these Jews 
to France, none were obliged to proceed to Germany unless of their 
own choice. Meanwhile, there were several thousand Jews in Germany 
who would by now have been legally admitted to Palestine if they had 
not been pushed aside by the stream of illegal immigrants. 

The Jewish Agency in London, in a letter to the Colonial Office, said 
the Government’s statement added insult to injury by alleging that the 
refusal of the refugees to land in France was a result of persistent 
_ Zionist threats and propaganda. The Agency indignantly rejected the 


y suggestion that it should try to persuade them to land in France. It 


had “the duty to co-operate with the Mandatory Power in facilitating 
_ Jewish immigration into Palestine. It will never, even under so cruel 
_ athreat, lend itself to an attempt to prevent Jews from entering their 
- national home’. It ended by appealing to the Government to think 
again; it alone would bear the full responsibility for all the conse- 


quences of the decision. 


The financial agreement signed with Iraq was published as a White 
Paper, Cmd. 7201. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies sent a personal message to 
_ the Colonies and Ceylon explaining ways in which they could help 
_ Britain in the crisis and emphasizing the need for increased production 

and of economy in imports. 

Aug. 22.—Mr. Attlee received cables from the heads of the World 
Zionist Congress appealing to him to avert the transportation to 
Germany of <iue Jews at Port de Bouc. 

Aug. 23.—The Government issued a statement saying that they had 
asked the French Government to receive back the Jewish illegal 
_ immigrants who were on their way to Hamburg. They said they were 
_ aware of the part which humanitarian considerations had played in the 
_ decision of the French Government not to co-operate in obliging the 
_ illegal immigrants to disembark at Port de Bouc, but felt confident that, 
_ basing themselves on the same considerations, the French Government 
would be glad to accept the suggestion so as to alleviate further suffer- 
_ ing. The Jews had refused to disembark at the French port largely as 
_ aresult of pressure put on them by the Zionist propaganda machine. 
_ The Government trusted that Jewish leaders would now seriously 
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consider whether they were justified in continuing to obstruct the 
return of these immigrants to France, the country from which they 
sailed illicitly for Palestine and which had offered to receive them back, 
Representations to the Soviet and Bulgarian Governments and to the 
Soviet deputy chairman of the Allied Control Commission in Bulgaria 
asking for a stay of execution of the death sentence passed on M. 
Petkov, leader of the Bulgarian Agrarian Party. (see Bulgaria). 


GREECE. Aug. 5.—Withdrawal of British troops. (see Great 
Britain.) 

It was reported that the rebels had attacked Arachova, near Delphi in 
central Greece. Rizospastis published a proclamation from Marcos, 
the rebel leader, calling on Communists to murder M. Papandreou 
and M. Zervas and other Ministers. 

Aug. 6.—It was learned that the Government had drawn up a 
memorandum to be given to the U.S. Ambassador, the head of the 
U.S. mission, and the British Chargé d’Affaires asking for more 
effective assistance in their efforts to restore order. It stated that the 
army must be increased to 200,000 men, and additional arms must be 
supplied to the villages for defence against the rebels. The recon- 
struction of the country presupposed peace, and a larger proportion 
of U.S. aid might have to be spent on this additional armament than 
was at first planned. The withdrawal of the British troops would 
remove the factor for security which their presence had represented 
although they had taken no part in fighting the rebels. The report 
offered new evidence that the rebels were being helped from across the 
frontiers, and expressed the fear that this help might be increasingly 
and openly given as a result of the Bled pact between Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. 

Aug. 8.—The Soviet Embassy stated that they had just complained 
to the Government about a series of unfriendly acts by the authorities, 
which were “incompatible with diplomatic relations between Greece 
and Soviet Russia’’. 

Aug. 9.—Rebels attacking Arachova village on the slopes of Parnassus 
were reported to have carried off 60 hostages and demanded 300 
sovereigns a head from relatives for their release. Many attacks on 
other villages on the frontier were reported, and heavy fighting occurred 
in the Zagoria area in Epirus. 

Gen. Zervas welcomed back to freedom 754 of the persons recently 
arrested and sent to Ikaria. 

Aug. 10.—All factories, shops, and offices remained open throughout 
Greece in order that the wages earned, with 75 per cent added by the 
employers, might be given to the fund for the victims of the rebels 
activities. 

Aug. 14.—The directors of the U.S. mission and the first shiploads 
of material for the Army arrived at Salonika. The local Communist 
papers suspended publication owing to want of public support. The 
director of information of the mission received the editors of 8 other 
papers, who all told him that interference by the Slav State was the 
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cause of the troubles and that other remedies would be useless until 
that interference was stopped. Without outside help, and without 
sanctuary across the frontiers, the 15,000 rebels could be immobilised 
by the Army within 3 months. All efforts at reconstruction in Mace- 
donia would be waste of money till the rebellion was crushed. Asked 
about the reaction in Salonika to rumours of the withdrawal of British 
troops they said that confidence had at once decreased, the value of the 
drachma had fallen, and prices had risen. They begged that at least one 
platoon should stay there as a symbol of security. 

Many reports reached Salonika of more raids on villages to the north, 
and the number of refugees in the city was stated to have risen to 

0,000. 
: Aug. 16.—Markos, the rebel leader, broadcast a statement that he had 
assumed all authority for a ““democratic government” until a provisional 
government had been formed in the northern areas. He had signed a 
decree abolishing the royal dynasty of Glucksbourg and dethroning 
King Paul, and providing for the abolition of all privileges granted by 
the Government to “foreigners and foreign companies”. He announced 
a “constitutional charter” according to which the Communists were 
to assume full executive powers over 200 villages in the frontier areas. 

Aug. 17.—The Minister for Public Order, commenting on the 
action of the rebels, called on both the Communist Party and the 
E.A.M. to clear up their position regarding them. 

Aug. 19.—M. Tsaldaris arrived in Athens from visits to Washington 
London, and Rome. 

Aug. 22.—Shipments of military supplies from America. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Aug. 23.—The Government resigned, after M. Venizelos, M. 
Papandreou, and M. Kanellopoulos had resigned over differences as to 
whether the Communist Party should be declared illegal. The King 
asked M. Tsaldaris to form a Cabinet. 

Statement by the U.S. Government. (see U.S.A.) 

Aug. 24.—M. Tsaldaris suggested to M. Sophoulis a coalition 
Government of their two parties on equal terms, but the Liberal leader 
declined. 


HUNGARY. Aug. 6.—Cancellation of a credit from the U.S.A. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Aug. 9.—Trade agreement with Britain. (see Great Britain.) 

Aug. 11.—Note of protest from British Government. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Aug. 16.—The Minister of the Interior told the foreign press that 
abuses connected with the Elections would be “‘suppressed” and 
measures taken against those who committed provocations aimed at 
discrediting Hungarian democracy. 

Aug. 17.—It was learnt that the Prime Minister had been reminded 
by the British and U.S. political representatives of Hungary’s under- 
takings in the peace treaty to safeguard freedom of political opinion, and 
urged to ensure that the electoral lists were “thoroughly and fairly 
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revised”. Statement by the British Foreign Office. (see Great Britain.) 

Aug. 18.—The Prime Minister, in a statement, said 466,000 voters 
out of 5,200,000 had been excluded by the new electoral law, and 
170,000 of them were members of the German minority who were on 
the population transfer list. This left 300,000 whose cases were being 
reviewed, and many would be restored to the register. 


INDIA. Aug. 5.—It was announced that 31 persons had been killed 
during serious communal riots in Midnapore, West Bengal. Further 
rioting occurred in and around Amritsar. 

It was stated that the food situation in the Madras Presidency, parts 
of south India, and Calcutta city was most critical. Rations had 
already been cut in Travancore and Cochin. It was estimated that the 
average calorific intake was 1,500. 

Aug. 7.—Further serious rioting occurred in Calcutta, resulting in 
20 deaths. Mr. Gandhi announced that after August 15 he would 
retire from politics and spend the rest of his life in Pakistan striving to 
restore Indian unity. 

Aug. 8.—Sir Frederick Bourne was appointed Governor of East 
Bengal. In rioting at Amritsar and Jalalabad over 100 Hindus and 
Sikhs were reported killed. 

A statement was issued in Delhi announcing an agreement between 
the British, Indian, and Nepalese Governments regarding the Gurkha 
units of the Army. Two battalions of the 2nd, 6th, 7th, and toth 
Gurkha Rifles were allotted for service under H.M. Government, and 
all the other 19 battalions were to remain in the Army of the Dominion, 
but no Gurkha would be compelled to serve either under the British or 
Dominion Government. 

Aug. 9.—Food riots were reported in Kathiawar and Baroda, and the 
Food Department in New Delhi stated that the situation as regards 
stocks and supplies was extremely serious in Madras Province, Travan- 
core, Hyderabad, Bihar, Sind, and Bombay Province. 

Aug. 10.—The Pakistan Constituent Assembly opened in Karachi, 
50 members attending out of 69. Most of the absentees were from East 
Bengal. A Hindu untouchable from Bengal was elected temporary 
chairman. A message was received from the U.S. Secretary of State 
expressing the hope that the new Constitution would “reflect the 
steadfast devotion of the leaders of Pakistan to the principles of demo- 
cracy and peace, and that it will serve as a living charter on which may 
be based the political, social, and economic progress of the people of 
your new nation”’. 

Rioting in the Amritsar district led to 138 Muslims and 2 Sikhs 
being killed. Saboteurs wrecked a train taking Pakistan officials from 
Delhi to Karachi killing 4 and injuring 20 people. In Calcutta several 
people were killed. Mr. Gandhi toured the affected areas. Mysore and 
Rolhapore States announced their accession to the Dominion of India. 
Aug. 11.—Mr. Jinnah was elected President of the Pakistan Consti- 


tuent Assembly. He said the Government’s first duty was to maintain 
law and order so that life, property, and religious beliefs should be fully 
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protected. Appealing for tolerance and unity, he said the greatest 
hindrances to India’s advance had been religious and racial divisions. 
People in Pakistan would have complete religious freedom, but they 
must remember, “‘first, second, and last that they are citizens of this 
State with equal rights and equal obligations. You are free to go to 
your temples and places of worship. Religion, or caste, or creed have 
nothing to do with the business of the State’. 

The Pakistan flag was adopted, against some opposition from Hindu 
Members. English was adopted as the language of the Assembly, 
despite some Hindu opposition. 

In Calcutta 12 more people were killed and over 40 injured. The 
police were given freedom to use arms, and more troops arrived in the 
city, Hindu regiments, whom the Muslims did not trust. 

Aug. 12.—In rioting in Lahore and in the Amritsar district the death 
roll in 24 hours was reported to be 150. Train hold-ups also occurred, 
and there was much arson and looting. It was announced that Mr. 
Gandhi and M. Suhrawardy, the (Muslim) Premier of Bengal, were to 
live together in Calcutta as an experiment in the restoration of peace. 

Aug. 13.—Serious rioting in Lahore led to 60 people, mostly Sikhs, 
being killed. Troops and police fired several times, and they also had 
to fire on Sikh raiders in the Amritsar district, killing 61 heavily armed 
men. Many cases of arson occurred in Amritsar, and several villages 
nearby were burnt. 

In Calcutta Hindu demonstrators attacked the residence of Mr. 
Suhrawardy, breaking windows, etc., and told Mr. Gandhi that as he 
did nothing for Hindus during the riots in August 1946 he should 
now work for Muslims elsewhere. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad informed the Viceroy by letter that “until 
mutual relations between the Dominion of India and Pakistan are 
known Hyderabad cannot contemplate organic union with either 
Dominion”. 

The Viceroy arrived in Karachi as the guest of Mr. Jinnah and 
presided over a meeting of the Cabinet. 

Aug. 14.—At the “independence meeting” in Delhi of the Constituent 
Assembly Pandit Nehru said that at midnight India would “‘wake up 
to life and freedom. We end today a period of ill fortune, and India 
discovers herself again”. He described the charter of independent 
India as follows: to bring freedom and opportunity to the common man, 
peasants, and workers; to fight poverty, ignorance, and disease; to 
build a prosperous, democratic, and progressive nation; and to create 
social, economic, and political institutions that will ensure justice and 
fullness of life to every man and woman’. 

The Cabinet of the new Dominion of India was formed, with 
Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister, Foreign Affairs, and Scientific Research; 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, States, Home, Information, and Broadcasting; 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food and Agriculture; Sardar Baldev Singh, De- 
fence; Shanmukhan Chetty, Finance; Dr. Ambedkar, Law; Dr. John 
Matthai, Transport and Railways; Dr. Aprosad Mukherjee, Industries 
and Supplies; C. H. Bhabha, Commerce; N. V. Gadgil, Works, Mines, 
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and Power; Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Communications; Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, Health; Maulana Azad, Education; and Jagjivan Ram, Labour. 

In Karachi the Constituent Assembly was addressed by the Viceroy, 
who read a message from the King, who said that in achieving her 
independence by agreement Pakistan had set an example to all freedom- 
loving people throughout the world. She could rely on the support of 
all sections of opinion in the Commonwealth in upholding democratic 
principles, and he ended by saying, ‘‘Be assured always of my sympathy 
and support as I watch your continuing efforts to advance the cause cf 
humanity”’. 

The Viceroy said that next day he would be the constitutional head 
of the Dominion of India, but the leaders of both Governments had 
invited him to be the independent Chairman of the Joint Defence 
Council. Next day two full independent States would take their place 
in the Commonwealth; not immature Governments or weak, but fit to 
carry their great share of responsibility for the peace and progress of 
the world. The birth of Pakistan was an event in history. After paying 
a tribute to Mr. Jinnah and the other Muslim leaders he referred to 
the terrible crimes committed in communal strife, saying that it was 
justifiable to reflect, however, that far more terrible things might have 
happened if the majority had not proved worthy of the high endeavours 
of their leaders and had not listened to that great appeal which Mr. 
Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi together made. 

He described a statement by the Partition Council guaranteeing, in 
the name of the 2 Governments, liberty of speech and religion as a 
charter of liberty for a fifth of the human race. He hoped the world 
would hold fast to the great principles of political and religious toler- 
ance which Akbar had taught, that Pakistan would flourish, and 
continue in friendship with its neighbours and with all nations. 

Mr. Jinnah thanked the King for his message, and acknowledged the 
congratulations received from the U.S.A., France, and other States. 
He said, “We are parting as friends and I sincerely hope we shall 
remain friends. For that reason I am glad so many British officials 
have volunteered for service in Pakistan. We shall try to make them 
happy and they will be treated equally with our own nationals.” 

Reports from the Punjab stated that armed gangs, well organised 
and with their own spy system, were destroying villages in night attacks, 
and that thousands of refugees were wandering over the countryside 
seeking shelter and help. In rural Amritsar the death roll was estimated 
at nearly 1000 during August, and great destruction was caused by 
arson. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, speaking at a banquet in his capital, said 
he was convinced that the ties binding Hyderabad to Britain would not 
be severed, though the nature of their association might differ from 
time to time. ‘When the British go”, he said, “‘I shall become an inde- 
pendent sovereign. But this does not mean that I wish Hyderabad to 
stand aloof either from old allies or old neighbours. I have already 
taken steps to initiate negotiations with them on matters of common 
concern . . . I propose to appoint representatives to act for my Govern- 
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ment in Delhi and Karachi. I greatly hope that some kind of standing 
Conference may soon be established, with regular meetings which may 
assist the new Dominions and such States as may decide to remain 
autonomous to co-operate actively in all matters concerning their 
common welfare, as members of what may grow to be regarded as a 
united Indian Commonwealth.” 

Agreement with Britain re sterling balances. (see Great Britain.) 

Aug. 15.—The Dominion of India was inaugurated in Delhi, with 
a ceremony in the Constituent Assembly in which on the stroke of 
midnight, Aug. 14-15, all the Members took a solemn pledge of dedica- 
tion to the service of India and her people. The Assembly then 
authorised Pandit Nehru to go to Government House and request 
Lord Mountbatten to accept the office of Governor-General. At 8.30 
he was sworn in by the new Chief Justice. Later he drove to the 
Council House, and, addressing the Assembly, delivered a message 
from the King, who said that freedom-loving people everywhere would 
wish to share in their celebrations. Heavy responsibilities lay ahead, 
but “when I consider the statesmanship you have already shown and 
the great sacrifices you have already made I am confident that you will 
be worthy of your destiny’. 

Lord Mountbatten described his discussions with the Indian leaders 
and paid tribute to them for the way in which they had faced up to 
difficult decisions. As for the position of the States, “thanks to that 
far-sighted statesman Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’, he said, ‘“‘a scheme 
was produced which seems to me to be equally in the interests of the 
States as of the Dominion of India”. With Hyderabad, negotiations 
were continuing, and he was hopeful of a solution. 

He asked that he now be regarded as one of themselves, but said he 
proposed to ask to be released in April because he felt that as soon as 
possible India should be at liberty, if she wished, to have one of her 
own people as Governor-General. He referred to Mr. Gandhi as the 
“architect of India’s freedom through non-violence”’. 

Aug. 16.—The first meeting of the joint Defence Council was held 
in Delhi, with Lord Mountbatten in the chair, to discuss the Punjab 
situation, and it was decided to reinforce the troops forthwith, to 
abandon recriminations for what happened before Aug. 15 and concen- 
trate on ending the lawlessness, and to hold a meeting at Ambala, to be 
attended also by the Governors and Ministers of East and West Punjab. 

Aug. 17.—The first troopship to repatriate British forces left Bombay 
with an infantry battalion and R.A.F. contingents. 

The Boundary Commissions announced their findings. The chair- 
man, Sir Cyril Radcliffe, stated that the wide divergence of opinion, 
both as regards Bengal and the Punjab, had made it necessary for him 
to make many decisions himself. 

Further disorders occurred in the Punjab, and many cases of arson 
were reported in Lahore and Amritsar. 

Aug. 19.—Pandit Nehru, broadcasting on the disorders in the 
Punjab after a visit there stated that the two Governments there were 
to co-operate with the Governments of India and Pakistan to end the 
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“terrible orgy of murder and arson’”’, and a joint committee had been 
formed. He also said, ‘Our State is not a communal State but a 
democratic State in which every citizen has equal rights. The Govern- 
ment is determined to protect these rights.” 

In districts of East Punjab arson and loss of life were reported to be 
on the increase. 

Aug. 20.—Correspondence was published between Pandit Nehru 
and Gen. Smuts on the dispute over the position of Indians in S. 
Africa. Gen. Smuts, in a letter at the end of July, rejected a proposal 
for a resumption of relations, broken off in 1946 after the passing of the 
Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act. He said S. 
Africa could not accept, as Pandit Nehru had suggested, the implementa- 
tion of the U.N. Assembly’s resolution on the dispute as a basis for 
discussion, and he maintained that the Union’s policy and laws in this 
connection did not differ from the practice of other members of 
U.N.O. 

Pandit Nehru, in reply, said Gen. Smuts seemed to regard the resolu- 
tion as uncertain and obscure, and its adoption by the Assembly as the 
result of discussions in a highly charged emotional atmosphere. He 
had tried his best to end the deadlock, but observed with regret that 
through no fault of India’s no common basis for negotiations had been 
found. 

Aug. 21.—The exodus of Hindus from Lahore was estimated to 
have left less than 10,000 out of 300,000 living there, and business and 
trade were described as almost at a standstill. Official figures of the 
number of deaths in August in the area for which the Punjab boundary 
force was responsible were 3,000, and other estimates were much 
larger. It was generally believed that had the force not been formed 
the bloodshed would have been very much worse, since the civil police 
were unreliable and not only failed to give protection to members of 
the other community but actively assisted the attackers. 

Aug. 22.—-Bhopal State acceded to the Dominion of India. 

The Constituent Assembly voted powers of arrest and military 
requisitioning of land for defence purposes in Dominion territory and 
that of adherent States. 


INDONESIA. Aug. 4.—The Republican Prime Minister sent a 
message to the Security Council stating that the Government would 
comply with the Council’s request and order their troops to cease fire. 
They asked the Council to take into consideration serious technical 
difficulties to be overcome in executing the order such as the shortage 
of time and damage to their lines of communication. The Government 
pointed out that, from their experience of the past 2 years, they felt 
there was no guarantee that the Dutch would not violate the cease fire 
order unless it was enforced by a neutral party, and therefore urged the 
Council to send at the earliest possible moment a committee to ensure 
that the order was strictly adhered to. They also considered that the 
Dutch should withdraw from Republican territory to at least the 
demarcation lines established by the truce of October 1946. 
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Aug. 6.—-The U.S. Consul in Batavia broadcast to the Republican 
Government the U.S. offer of good offices in settling the dispute with 
the Dutch. 

Aug. 7.—The Republican Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs handed 
to the U.S. Consul in Batavia the Indonesian reply to the U.S. offer. 
It accepted it, and also asked for an international arbitration commission 
to be sent. A copy of the reply was sent to the Security Council. 

Aug. 9.—Dr. Sjahrir in New York. (see U.S.A.) 

Aug. 12.—Dutch announcement re interim Government. (see The 
Netherlands.) 

Astrong band of Republicans attacked a Dutch patrol near Ambarawa, 
central Java, and also violated the “‘cease fire’? agreement in east Java 
and in Sumatra. 

Aug. 20.—Dr. van Mook, in a broadcast from Batavia, traced the 
beginning of the difficulties in Indonesia to the war against Japan. 
While the Japanese hoped for victory they never intended to establish 
self-government, but when their defeat was certain they reversed their 
policy and determined that they would leave the Indies so disorganised 
that decent reconstruction would be almost impossible. They misused 
genuine Indonesian nationalism for their own purposes, passing over 
the bulk of their armaments to violent, irresponsible groups of Japanese- 
trained auxiliaries and youth bodies. While over 100,000 internees 
were saved by the occupying forces murder and kidnapping increased, 
and destruction was worse than during the war. 

The Linggadjati Agreement was not carried out, and arms remained 
in the hands of groups led by war lords, who were not interested in the 
restoration of orderly government. The Dutch would not have begun 
action if the Republican Government had gained control over the 
armed gangs. When action was stopped in conformity with the Security 
Council’s resolution it was interpreted by the Republicans as a military 
defeat, and their violence increased. They gave formal orders for the 
“cease-fire” and simultaneously issued orders for a continuance of 


terrorism. 


IRAQ. Aug. 13.—Financial agreement signed with Great Britain. 


(see Great Britain.) 
Aug. 21.—Publication of agreement. (see Great Britain.) 


ITALY. Aug. 7.—Signor Orlando resigned his seat in the Chamber. 
He said he had considered it his right and duty to fight to the last 
against the peace treaty, which seemed to him a “ferocious injustice” 
against his country. 

Aug. 8.—The Minister for Foreign Trade announced the signing of 
an agreement for a loan of up to $50 million (U.S. dollars) at 44 per 
cent interest granted by a financial group in Canada for the purchase of 
railway and shipping equipment and foodstuffs. 

Aug. 14.—Cancellation of debt to the U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 

In return for the cancellation the Government agreed to return U.S. 
property in Italy with compensation for damage, settle the claims of 
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U.S. nationals, and pay off some $136 million in principle and interest 
on pre-war Italian loans. 


JAPAN. Aug. 7.—In the Allied Council the Soviet delegate raised the 
question of the development of Japanese exports during 1947-48 
in connection with the re-opening of Japan’s private foreign trade. The 
U.S. delegate (who was also the Chairman of the Council) refused to 
give any information on the subject, on the ground that sections of 
H.Q. concerned with private trade were too fully occupied to be able 
to “compile and collate extensive and detailed information called for 
by the Soviet member’’. He said that discussion in the Council on the 
re-opening of foreign trade “might also involve the additional impro- 
priety of infringing upon the scope and activity of the Far Eastern 
Commission”’. 

He stated that H.Q. had decided to discontinue the compilation of 
detailed information for use by the Council ‘“‘except in cases of appro- 
priate need”. Reports had not served to advance the purposes of the 
occupation, and there was no suggestion in the Council’s terms of 
reference that H.Q. should suffer such ‘‘impositions”’. 

Aug. 13.—Gen. MacArthur issued a statement on the procedures 
overseas buyers should follow after arriving in Japan to resume private 
trade. The number of buyers and sellers on behalf of private firms was 
limited to 400 and they would have to pay in “‘acceptable foreign 
currency”, i.e. either U.S. dollars or freely convertible currency as 
announced by the U.S. Treasury or that of nations with which there 
existed the relevant convertibility agreements. The U.S. quota of the 
400 was 102, and the British 64. 

Aug. 15.—Allied H.Q. announced a plan to use some $137 million 
of Japanese-owned gold and silver made available by the Far Eastern 
Commission for the purpose of financing Japan’s foreign trade. 

Aug. 16.—Mr. Chifley’s appeal to expedite the Japanese peace 
settlement. (see Australia.) 

Aug. 17.—Resignation of British Commonwealth member of the 
Allied Council for Japan. (see Australia.) 


THE NETHERLANDS. Aug. 7.—Loan from the International 
Bank. (see United Nations Organisations.) 

Aug. 12.—The Government issued a statement offering to form an 
interim Government for Indonesia, and declaring that the Linggadjati 
Agreement remained the basis of the future Union. But restoration of 
law and order was the first necessity, and a trustworthy police apparatus 
must be provided; Dutch military forces would then at once be reduced. 

The Government would call a round-table conference as soon as 
possible, to secure the final establishment of the new form of State. 


NEW ZEALAND. Aug. 20.—An “Aid to Britain” conference held in 
Wellington passed a resolution acknowledging the country’s debt to 
the people of the U.K. for their part in defending the freedom of the 
world, and pledging itself to do everything possible to help them. The 
Prime Minister said Britain had mortgaged her future to save mankind. 
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Aug. 22.—The “Aid to Britain” conference in Wellington ended 
after adopting a production programme for a substantial increase in 
grain production, one of 10,000 tons in the production of butter fat, 
and a large increase in meat. It also declared that a state of emergency 
existed justifying the appointment of a national industrial emergency 
council with powers similar to those exercised in war-time. 


PAKISTAN. Aug. 15.—Mr. Jinnah was sworn in as Governor- 
General in Karachi. 

Aug. 16.—The Government applied for membership of U.N.O. 
The Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan, in a statement of policy said 
that Pakistan would take no sides in the conflict of ideologies between 
the nations. He also said he hoped the sorrows of the Muslims of 
India would soon be over, but if they continued to suffer attacks and 
humiliation Pakistan would not remain an idle spectator. 

Aug. 17.—The Minister of Communications, criticising the decisions 
of the Boundary Commissions, said that, as regards the Punjab ‘‘This 
is a parting kick of the British to Pakistan. It is a sop to the Sikhs and 
a reward for Goondaism” (hooliganism). The Minister of Health said 
“this disgraceful injustice will not encourage us to remain in the 
Commonwealth”. 

Aug. 19.—Lawless elements in and round Lahore, taking advantage 
of the unsettled conditions caused by partition, did great damage and 
came into conflict with troops and police, while in some places troops 
and police came into conflict, and some policemen took part in arson 
and looting. A large proportion of them refused to work in the areas 
to which they did not belong racially, i.e. Muslims would not go on 
duty in East Punjab and Hindus and Sikhs in West Punjab. Some 
70,000 Muslims from the Amritsar area arrived in Lahore as refugees. 
The Government opened camps to hold 40,000. At least 75 per cent of 
the Hindu and Sikh population of Lahore were stated to have left in 
the past 4 months. 

Aug. 22.—The Governor dismissed the Congress Party Ministry in 
the N.W. Frontier Province and asked Khan Abdul Qayum, leader 
of the Muslim League, to form a Government. 

Aug. 24.—It was learned that serious fighting had broken out in 
Quetta during the past few days between Muslim League supporters of 
Pakistan and Pathan advocates of ‘‘Pathanistan”’, which had developed 
into an attack on minority communities. Some 60 persons were 
reported killed. Widespread arson and looting also occurred. Sardar 
Abdur Rab Nishtar and Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan had visited the town and 
declared that the Pakistan Government would take all steps to restore 
peace and securitv. 


PALESTINE. Aug. 5.—Some 40 persons, including the mayors of 
Tel Aviv and Nathanya, were arrested. It was officially stated that 
some had shown sympathy towards the policy of violence, and others 
were known to have been in contact with terrorists. The Revisionist 
youth organization, the head of which was among those arrested, was 
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stated to be a recruiting ground for terrorists and therefore unlawful; 
its property was confiscated. 

Terrorists blew up the Labour Department building in Jerusalem, 
killing 3 British constables. 

Aug. 7.—British Army H.Q. announced that after exhaustive 
inquiries they were satisfied that no British troops were involved in 
the rioting in Tel Aviv on July 31. A goods train was derailed between 
Lydda and Haifa by a mine and much damage done. 

Aug. 9.—A Cairo-Haifa troop train was mined by 3 terrorists, two 
of whom were arrested. No passengers were hurt, but the Jewish 
engine driver was killed. 

Aug. 10.—Three suspected terrorists were arrested at Haifa after the 
explosion of a bomb in a taxi. 

Jewish reports stated that Arabs in military uniform had attacked a 
café near Tel Aviv, killing 4 and injuring 7 Jews. 

Aug. 11.—A Government spokesman stated that 985 Jewish orphans 
living in the camps in Cyprus would be brought to Palestine on 
humanitarian grounds. 

The Vaad Leumi issued a list of 22 Jews killed in violence by Arabs 
since February. 

Aug. 13.—A curfew was imposed on part of Jaffa after fighting in 
which 2 Arabs were killed. Barbed wire barricades were erected between 
Jaffa and Tel Aviv. A Jewish Agency spokesman stated that ‘‘certain 
people now resident in Cairo” had been inciting Arab organisations in 
Palestine to violence. (This was understood to refer to the ex-Mutfti.) 

Aug. 14.—Several more deaths occurred in clashes in the area 
between Jaffa and Tel Aviv. Many fires were started, and an Arab 
market and some houses were gutted. 

Aug. 15.—Haganah shot dead 4 Arabs in a house near Tel Aviv and 
afterwards blew it up, killing 8 Arabs, 4 of them children. This was 
done in retaliation for the attack on Aug. 10 on a Jewish cabaret in the 
same area, but Haganah afterwards stated that it was not known that 
there were children in the house. Three other Arabs and a Jew were 
killed in the same area. At Nathanya 18 arrests were made by the army 
and police. 

A Haganah statement in the press declared that on Aug. 12, in 
punishment of those responsible for murders and robberies, its members 
shot an Arab who had been a guide and informer. 

Aug. 16.—The Government issued a statement emphasising that 
there was no justification for anyone taking the law into his own hands. 
Severe action would be taken against anyone attempting violence. 

Aug. 20.—A store of arms was found in a school in the Jewish quarter 
of Jerusalem and 2 men were detained. 

Two British ships arrived at Haifa with 500 Jewish orphans, to be 
cared for in Palestine till their turn came for immigration certificates. 

The U.N. Commission, sitting at Geneva, decided to set up 3 
working groups to study partition, federation, and confederation 
respectively. A sub-committee was appointed to consider the policy to 
be adopted towards the holy places in each case. 
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Aug. 21.—British Foreign Office statement on the Jews from the 
President Warfield carried back to France. (see Great Britain.) 

The Haifa branch of the Ottoman Bank was robbed of £10,000 by 
2 men believed to be Arabs, one of whom was arrested. 

Aug. 22.—Departure for Hamburg of the Jews from Port de Bouc. 
(see France.) 

Aug. 24.—The Jewish Agency telegraphed member States of the 
United Nations, with the exception of Britain and the Arab States, 
asking them to intervene on behalf of the Jews on the way to Germany. 
They said they were confident that the entire civilised world would 
join in the horror of the Jewish people over the vindictive action of 
taking the refugees to Germany. 

In another statement the Agency declared that the British Govern- 
ment had been the main law-breakers in Palestine since 1939, as they 
had repudiated their obligation under the mandate. The attempts by 
refugees to enter Palestine were not illegal; it was the prevention of this 
by the mandatory Power which was illegal. The British Government 
were vilifying the work of self-rescue by the Jewish people and dis- 
regarding the principles of the United Nations Charter. 


PARAGUAY. Aug. 4.—The rebels began an advance on Asuncion 
from three directions. 

Aug. 6.—Street-fighting was reported in Asuncion. The Govern- 
ment radio said that for every one of their supporters killed by the 
rebels, ‘‘10, 20, or even 100” political prisoners held in Asuncion would 
be killed. 

Aug. 10.—The Government decided to evacuate Asuncion and move 
to Pilar City, 100 miles to the south. Several hundred people crossed 
the frontier in Argentina, including the staffs of foreign Embassies and 
Legations. 

Aug. 12.—Heavy fighting round Asuncion ended in the rebels cap- 
turing civil and military airports and claiming that the city was com- 
pletely surrounded. Reports reaching Buenos Ayres stated that the 
defending force numbered only 2,200, while the besiegers numbered 
i A thousand refugees were reported to be crossing into Argentina 

aily. 

Aug. 15.—Both sides reported successes in Asuncion, where fierce 
fighting was going on in the centre of the city. The rebels were stated 
by refugees to command the air. 

Aug. 19.—The Government announced the defeat of the rebels east of 
Asuncion and the capture of Luque, 4 villages, and the civil and military 
airports. The main body of the rebels were caught between the first 
and second armies, and had surrendered, together with most of their 
ships. Conditions were returning to normal in Asuncion. 

Aug. 20.—Col. Rafael Franco, the rebel leader and a former President 
of Paraguay, was held at the Government’s disposal. 


PERSIA. Aug. 18.—It was learnt that on Aug. 12 the Prime Minister 
received from the Soviet Ambassador a draft treaty on the organisation 
of a mixed Soviet-Persian oil company. (See U.S.S.R.) 
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POLAND. Aug. 5.—The press reported that a trade agreement for 
one year had been concluded with the U.S.S.R., which would supply 
cotton, iron ore, petrol, and chemicals in exchange for coal, sugar, and 
textiles. 

Aug. 6.—M. Augustynski, former editor of the Peasant Party paper, 
was sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment for espionage and co-operation 
with the underground opposition. Father Leon Pawlina, a Roman 
Catholic priest, was sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment on similar 
charges. M. Zygmunt Macieja, head of the arms department of the 
security police was sentenced to death for supplying information, to 
Pawlina among others. 

Aug. 8.—The Government accused the British military authorities in 
Germany of violating the agreement between the two countries regard- 
ing the admittance of 1,500,000 German deportees from Poland into 
the British zone. They said that only 1,300,000 had been admitted, 
and the head of the Polish military mission in Berlin had protested. 
The British authorities had replied that 100,000 Germans from the 
U.S. zone had applied to enter the British zone and they must come 
under the 1,500,000 figure. 

Terrorists murdered the Governor of Lomza, a prominent Socialist, 
and the chairman of the local national council, a member of the pro- 
Government Peasant Party. 

Aug. 17.—It was learnt that over 3,000 members of the Warsaw 
branch of the Communist Party had been expelled or suspended in a 
purge carried out by a special control commission, which was to be 
extended to the whole country. 

The Socialist Party also began a purge, chiefly of rightist elements. 


RUMANIA. Aug. 12.—A Government decree for stabilisation of the 
leu came into force, obliging holders of lei to declare the amount of 
their holdings within 3 days, but giving no indication of exchange rates. 
Prices at once doubled and shops were sold out. Share prices rose 
steeply and black market rates for foreign currencies rose by 40 per cent. 

A 30 per cent reduction in the number of Civil Servants and private 
officials came into operation. 

Aug. 15.—Accusations against the Government’s treatment of the 
opposition. (see U.S.A.) Bucharest radio announced that the Cabinet 
had decided to stabilise the currency at a rate of one new lei to 20,000 
old lei. 

Aug. 21.—The currency reform measure came into force, and 
reduced the currency from 50 billion (million million) lei to 2,500 
million. Exchange rates were fixed at 505 to the £ sterling, and 150 
to the dollar. 

Aug. 22.—Parliament ratified the peace treaty. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Aug. 9.—The Government informed the U.N.O. 
by letter that they were not placing South West Africa under trustee- 
ship but were continuing the existing mandate. They said the vote of 
the inhabitants to be incorporated in the Unioa debarred the Govern- 
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ment from acting in accordance with the resolution of the U.N. 


Assembly. 
Aug. 20.—Publication of correspondence with Pandit Nehru. (see 


India.) 


SPAIN. Aug. 6.—Resignation of the Republican Government in 
exile. (see France.) 


Aug. 9.—Sefior Barrio, President of the Government in exile, asked 


_ Dr. Giral to form a Ministry to succeed that of Sefior Llopis, broken 


up by the resignation of the Communist Ministers a few days earlier. 
Aug. 11.—Dr. Giral declined to form a Ministry and Sefior Barrio 
asked Don Carlos Sufier to do so. 
Aug. 12.—Seftior Barrio asked Sefior Albornoz, a former Minister 
living in Mexico, to form a Ministry. 


THE SUDAN. Aug. 5.—It was learned that on July 29 the Governor 
had endorsed recommendations of a report giving the Sudanese a 
greater share in the central Government. It provided for a legislative 
assembly, representative of the whole of the Sudan, with an elected 
majority. Members of the Assembly would serve on an Executive 
Council of 12 members. 

Aug. 10.—The Inaependence Front delegation left for London and 
New York. 


SWEDEN. Aug. 14.—The Foreign Minister announced that the 


assistant Military Attaché at the Soviet Legation had left Stockholm at 


the beginning of August at the Government’s request, owing to his 
visiting protected areas in the Stockholm archipelago without per- 
mission. ‘Two other Soviet diplomats had also left, on request, since 
Aug. I. 

Aug. 21.—The Riksbank stopped all dealings in sterling and dollars, 
stating that the restriction was temporary until negotiations with 
London had cleared up the situation. 


TRIESTE FREE TERRITORY 

Aug. 7.—It was learned that British and U.S. members of the 
boundary commission, engaged in tracing a provisional boundary with 
Yugoslavia, had in 3 successive days been attacked by mobs and 
prevented from carrying out their duties. 

Aug. 12.—An agreement was signed between the Allied Mili- 
Government of Venezia Giulia and Czechoslovakia granting the latter 
a revolving credit of 200 million lire for the payment of transport 
charges for Czechoslovak traffic through Trieste. 


TUNISIA. Aug. 4.—It was learned that the General Union of 
Tunisian workers had organised a general strike which had started the 
previous day as a protest against the Government’s decision to fix a 
minimum wage lower than that demanded by the Union. The Govern- 
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ment sent troops to take over the railway at Sfax. They were fired op 
by the strikers and fired back; in the incident 15 persons were killed, 


U.S.A. Aug. 6.—Mr. Marshall announced that the credit of $7 million 
from the Export-Import Bank to Hungary had been cancelled. HK 
later stated that the Government had agreed to hold a high leve! 
meeting to discuss the British loan. 

Aug. 7.—Mr. Marshall sent a Note to the Argentine Governmen 
expressing the Government’s adherence to the Argentine plan, sent tc 
American countries and the Holy See, to aid the world spiritually an¢ 
materially towards a secure peace. 

Aug. 9.—The Government informed the British and French Govern. 
ments that they were ready to hold a conference at once with them abou: 
the level of German industry and the control of the Ruhr mines, “in 
order that French views may be considered and the objectives of the 
plan explored and explained before the plan is finally formulated an¢ 
adopted by the U.S. and U.K. Governments. With respect to the 
management and control of the Ruhr coal mines the U.S. Government 
is similarly prepared to receive and discuss French views with the 
French and British Governments’’. 

Dr. Sjahrir arrived in New York, describing himself as ‘‘plenipo- 
tentiary at large’. 

Note to the French Government proposing a meeting regarding 
the German level of industry (see France). ‘The State Department 
published the text of a Note sent on July 21 in which Mr. Marshall 
said he had already approached Mr. Bevin about the French 
objections on the subject of German industry and that the British 
Government were considering the whole question, after which “‘it will 
be possible to go into this matter in greater detail with you”’. 

Aug. 11.—A further $150 million of the loan was drawn by the British 
Government. 

Aug. 12.—The Ruhr coal conference met in Washington, and 
the chairman, the Assistant Secretary of State, stated that ‘‘anything 
this conference feels has a bearing on the production of coal can be 
discussed”. 

Aug. 13.—The State Department, in a Note replying to the Soviet 
contention that the treaty with Japan should first be examined by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, referred to the Cairo declaration, the 
Yalta decisions, and the Potsdam declaration on Japan which contained 
no provisions giving the Council any authority as regards the Japanese 
peace settlement. In Moscow in December 1945 four of the Govern- 
ments represented on the Council of Foreign Ministers agreed to the 
constitution of the Far Eastern Commission, of 11 Powers, to formulate 
policies, principles, and standards in conformity with which Japan 
might fulfil her obligations under the terms of surrender. 

This action, the Note said, constituted a recognition of the primary 
interests of these Powers in the post-surrender policy for Japan, and 
hence in the peace settlement. The special interest of other Pacitic 
Powers in the settlement required the Governments composing the 
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Foreign Ministers’ Council to recognise that the conference now going 
to consider that settlement should be larger than the Council. The U.S. 
Government’s approach to the other 1o Powers on July 11 was ex- 
ploratory, and not unilateral, action. The other 9 Powers had all 
approved the idea of an 11-Power meeting, but the U.S.A. was con- 
veying the Soviet’s opinion to them all. If they still favoured the 
suggested conference it was the U.S. hope that the Soviet Government 
would also be willing to attend. 

The Under-Secretary of State told the press that the Govern- 
ment neither contemplated the sending of, nor had been asked to send, 


__ U.S. troops to Greece. 


The State Department issued a statement replying to all the charges 


) made by Marshal Tito on Aug. 7. It denied that the U.S.A. was trying 
to isolate Yugoslavia by an economic blockade, and reminded Tito that 
: he refused to take part in the Paris conference. 


It was announced that Mr. Marshall had written to M. Molotov to 


complain of the obstructive attitude of the Soviet delegation to the 


joint commission in Korea which had been meeting since May 21 
but had agreed on nothing. 

Aug. 14.—The State Department announced the cancellation of the 
Italian debt of $540 million, for food supplied and for lend-lease 
supplies. It also freed some $60 million worth of frozen Italian property 


_ in the U.S.A. and transferred some 23 ships to Italy. 


Aug. 15.—A State department spokesman stated that the Rumanian 
Government was using ‘‘third degree” methods to extort ‘‘confessions” 
from Opposition party members imprisoned and awaiting trial. His 
information was that over 2,000 of the National Peasant Party were in 
prison or concentration camps, where they were suffering “‘inhumanities 
reminiscent of the darkest pages of dictatorial régimes of the most 
backward countries’. 

Aug. 17.—Mr. George Atcheson, political adviser to Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, lost his life in an air accident in the Pacific. 

Representations to Hungarian Government about the elections. (see 
Hungary.) 

Aug. 18.—Talks began inWashington on the terms of the loan to Britain 
between delegations headed by Mr. Snyder and Sir Wilfrid Eady. 

Aug. 19.—The Government withdrew its offer to bring the Indone- 
sian Republic and the Dutch together for direct negotiations. 

The Census Bureau disclosed that during June Great Britain 
increased her buying from the U.S.A. by 5 per cent, to a total of nearly 
$100 million. Almost every other country reduced its buying to levels 


“markedly lower” than in May, and U.S. shipments overseas declined 


13 per cent. 

ns cpmmcay was signed with Turkey for the sale to her of 10 cargo 
vessels, 

Aug. 20.—The State Department and the Treasury announced that 
the Government had agreed to the immediate suspension of sterling 
convertibility, mentioning also that an “‘understanding (had been 
reached) with the British Government concerning the emergency 
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action being taken’’ by that Government. Correspondence between the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Mr. Dalton was published. 

The leader of the British delegation in Washington told the press that 
Britain had notified the U.S. Treasury of her intention to withdray 
between $150 and 200 million of the remaining loan funds. This 
would be made available to Britain, and therefore the total to be frozen 
by the British decision would be about $650 or 700 million. 

A Treasury spokesman stated that British weekly withdrawals in 
the second quarter of 1947 averaged $80 million. 

Aug. 21.—The Treasury announced that Britain had withdrawn 
$150 million of the Loan and intended to make two similar withdrawals 
on Aug. 25 and 29, reducing her credit to $400 million, which would 
then be frozen for an undetermined period. 

A statement was issued in Washington on the talks between the 
British financial mission and the Secretary of the Treasury, saying that 
consideration was given to the effect of recent events on British export 
and import prospects and it was recognised that estimates had to take 
account of British export capacity, concerning which it was possible to 
be fairly optimistic, as well as factors largely beyond the control of the 
U.K. The full picture of prospects for the period under review would 
not be clarified for a few weeks, but it was possible to explore such 
aspects as market prospects for British exports, international prices, 
and Britain’s general import programme, with particular reference to 
the problem involved in maintaining food imports adequate both as to 
the total amount and the variety. 

Sir Wilfrid Eady had outlined the prospects for an increase in 
British coal production to a point where exports might once more reach 
pre-war volume and thus play their important réle in the British balance 
of payments. 

Aug. 22.—The State Department announces that over 50,000 tons 
of military supplies were en route to Greece against the programme of 
aid, including lorries, food, etc. 

Aug. 23.—The State Department issued a statement accusing 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia of hostile action against Greece, and 
declaring that international action was the only way to maintain peace 
in the Balkans. The Security Council had been prevented from taking 
any effective action to check the aggression by the vetoes exercised by 
Russia on July 29 and Aug. 19. The reports of the subsidiary group of 
the Balkans committee proved the complicity of Greece’s northern 
neighbours in the frontier incidents, and those neighbours had “‘openly 
and defiantly rejected any co-operation with the subsidiary group”. 


U.S.S.R. Aug. 5.—Pravda, discussing the Marshall offer, said that 
“the far-reaching political aims of the plan” were (1) the formation of 
a Western bloc under U.S. leadership; (2) the conversion of Germany, 
except the Soviet zone, into a military U.S. imperialist base in the heart 
of Europe, involving the rapid development of the Ruhr and the 
elimination of British influence there; and (3) “‘the winning over of the 
Eastern European States, particularly nations of the new democracy, 
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from the influence of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy”. The British 
crisis was an object lesson to those countries which got themselves 
entangled in the implications of American aid. 

Seizure of the oil refinery at Lobau. (see Austria.) 

Trade agreement with Poland. (see Poland.) 

Aug. 8.—Protest to Greek Government against “unfriendly acts”’. 
(see Greece.) 

Aug. 10.—Pravda, ascribing Britain’s crisis largely to the conditions 
of the U.S. loan, said again that other countries, counting on credits 
through the notorious Marshall plan, could convince themselves how 
high was the price of American help. The paper also criticised the 
leniency of British courts in dealing with the organisers of ‘‘Jewish 
pogroms” in England. 

Aug. 13.—Letter from Mr. Marshall re deadlock in the negotiations 
in Korea. (see U.S.A.) 

Aug. 18.—The Tass Agency announced the handing of a draft treaty 
to the Premier of Persia regarding a joint Soviet-Persian oil company 
and stated that “‘after agreement of the text and signature of the treaty 
the Persian Government has to present the treaty, as provided for by 
the agreement (of April 4, 1946) for approval by the Majlis’. 

Aug. 19.—New Times, writing on the crisis in Britain, said that her 
attempt to find the way out in U.S. loans was like trying to cure a 
drunkard by giving him whisky. The economic crisis was a crisis of 
Anglo-American relations. Britain had to find the way out not by 
following the methods of American capitalism, which was itself heading 
speedily to an economic crisis, but by following the examples of coun- 
tries of eastern Europe, which were reorganising their economy on 
democratic principles. 

Aug. 21.—The Government protested in London and Washington 
against the holding of the three-Power talks on the level of German 
industry in London next day, on the ground that any discussion or 
agreement on that subject must be quadripartite. 

Aug. 23.—It was learned that the Government had received a letter 
from the British Chargé d’Affaires asking for consultations regarding 
the death sentence passed on M. Petkov, leader of the Bulgarian 
Agrarian Party, in order that the case might be reviewed. 

Aug. 24.—Moscow radio broadcast a letter from M. Molotov in 
reple to the Note from the U.S. Secretary of State of Aug. 12. M. 
Molotov protested that certain political parties in southern Korea had 
been subjected by the U.S. military authorities to persecution, which 
was contrary to democratic principles, and which should be “stopped 
at once and completely’. The Soviet Government considered the 
situation to be intolerable and to preclude the possibility of a true 
execution of decisions of the Moscow conference. They agreed to the 
U.S. suggestion that a report should be made by the U.S.-Soviet 
Commission in Korea on the state of its deliberations. They disagreed 
as to which democratic parties should be consulted in setting up a 
provisional Korean Government. It had been agreed that the Com- 
mission was to consult only organisations which fully supported the 
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Moscow decisions on Korea, but the Government now considered that 
only parties with 10,000 members should be consulted. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Aug. 7.—Marshal Tito declared in an interview that 
the U.S.A. was building “a kind of economic blockade”’ round the 
country. They were not allowed to buy in the U.S.A. machinery 
needed for reconstruction, visas were not granted for visits, and, he 
said, “in short, America is attempting to isolate us’. The reason why 
Yugoslavia had rejected the invitation to the Paris talks was because 
“the Marshall plan would probably have imposed on us merely new 
obligations’’. 

Aug. 12.—The Supreme Court at Ljubljana sentenced to death 3 of 
15 Slovene intellectuals, the rest being given terms of imprisonment, 
for giving information on the internal situation to ““Espionage Centre 
No. 101” in Austria and to diplomatic representatives of certain Powers, 

Aug. 13.—U.S. official statement in reply to Marshal Tito. (see U.S.A.) 
Trade agreement with the Anglo-American area of Germany. (see 
Germany.) 


COMMITTEE ON EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION 


Aug. 8.—The Danish reply to the questionnaire was received in 
Paris, stating that Denmark needed raw materials, machinery, feeding 
stuff, etc., valued at £150 million during the next 4 years to regain 
her 1939 export position. 

Aug. 13.—It was Jearnt that all the 16 questionnaires had beea replied 
to and received by the Conference. The Executive committee, com- 
posed of Britain, France, Holland, Italy, and Norway, dealt with a 
proposal, submitted by the French Government, for a Customs union 
among the member nations of the conference. 

Aug. 15.—At the meeting of the co-operation committee the British 
representative explained the position of Great Britain regarding a 
European Customs union, or unions, and tariffs. He believed that the 
U.S.A. would aot look favourably on the creation of preferential tariff 
groups unless there was a definite undertaking to form an eventual 
Customs union. The negotiation of such a union would take several 
years, at least, so the most the conference could report to America 
would be a commitment of 2 or more countries te form an eventual 
Customs union at the end of a stated number of years. 

Britain had special difficulties arising from her links outside Europe, 
especially with the Commonwealth. They believed that it was in the 
long term interest of Europe and the U.K. that these links should be 
maintained, and they had the eftect of making Britain an extra-European 
as well as an intra-European Power. There could then be no question 
of her entering into hard and fast commitments in the next few weeks, 
but if it were decided that some or all the countries in the conference 
should set up study groups to examine the question Britain would 
associate herself with them, and would have early consultations with 
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the Dominions to find out in what form, if at all, it would be 
practicable for the U.K., the Colonies, and the Dominions to join in 
such a union. 

M. Alphand supported the Customs union idea as the only answer 
for the freeing of European trade. It might be a long job, but while it 
was in the making there must be progressive adjustment in a European 
trading arrangement. As well as study groups there should also be 
early declarations fiom some of the Governments defining their 


attitude on the matter. 

Aug. 16.—The working party on Germany set up by the Conference 
met in Paris. 

Aug. 18.—The committee heard the views of Italy, Holland, Turkey, 
Belgium, and Eire on a Customs union. The Italian delegate said it 
must attract countries not now included in the committee, and must 
be in terms of the abolition not only of tariffs but of all restrictions to 
rehabilitation. The Dutch delegate said the “Benelux” countries 
attached great importance to withdrawals of exchange controls and to 
a restoration of currency convertibility. ‘Tariffs alone would not be a 
serious obstacle until production had considerably increased. The 
best kind of Customs union was one based on economic integration. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Aug. 4.—The Council dealt with the Balkans question, and M. 
Gromyko recommended the adoption of a resolution putting the blame 
for the disorders on Greece and on foreign interference and demanding 
the withdrawal of foreign troops and the creation of a special com- 
mission to supervise the “proper use” of foreign economic aid to 
Greece. The resolution was rejected, only Russia and Poland voting 
for it. The Polish delegate then proposed a compromise, recommending 
Greece and her 3 neighbours to re-establish normal diplomatic relations. 
The U.S. delegate described the proposal as ‘‘futile’’. 

In discussion of the Indonesian problem the Australian delegate criti- 
cised the Dutch authorities for holding up till Aug. 3 evening the 
message to the Indonesian Vice-Premier, Dr. Gani, about the Council’s 
decision to call on the 2 parties to cease hostilities, so that Dr. Gani 
was unable to send it to his Government before Dr. van Mook broad- 
cast the Dutch decision to cease fire. Col. Hodgson asked that an officer 
of the U.N. secretariat be sent to Batavia. 

The President of the Council (the Syrian Premier) had announced the 
receipt of a cable from the Indonesian Premier acknowledging the 
arrival of the message. 

Message from the Prime Minister of the Indonesian Republic. (see 
Indonesia.) 

Aug. 5.—The Council heard the Premier of Egypt, who put Egypt’s 
case for the withdrawal of British troops and the termination of the 
existing régime in the Sudan, and said ‘‘we are here to challenge 
the basic assumptions of nineteenth-century imperialism. We ask the 
Security Council to affirm that in the twentieth century the world has 
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moved on. To justify the claim that the 1936 treaty had outlived jts 
purpose, he made 5 points: (1) It was a “temporary expedient” in face 
of the danger of war and no one could claim that the restrictions op 
Egyptian sovereignty were meant to continue after the war. (2) The 
presence of British troops was inconsistent with the Charter. (3) Egypt 
was not a free party in concluding the treaty because the British sub- 
jected her to pressure. (4) The treaty contradicted the Suez Canal 
agreement of 1888, with Britain trying to make herself its sole guardian, 
(5) The “perpetual alliance” in the treaty terms was “‘unnatural’’, and 
incompatible with the Charter. 

As to the Sudan his chief points were: (1) The 1899 Agreement did not 
imply that the British would share in the sovereignty, though they tried 
to convey that idea by always using the term “‘condominium”. (2) 
Britain constantly tried to shape the administration by disregarding 
Egypt’s rights. (3) To weaken the economic connection with Egypt she 
had deliberately diverted Sudanese exports to the Red Sea. (4) Through 
propaganda and strong-arm methods the British attempted to silence the 
mass of the people, “‘who demand that their unity with Egyptians be 
preserved”. (5) To offset the re-establishment of unity with Egypt 
preparation seemed to be under way for creating a separate southern 
Sudan province, to be joined eventually to British East Africa. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, putting Britain’s case, stressed that the 
treaty, concluded for 20 years, was valid, and that the questions of 
troop evacuation and of a change in the Sudan were clearly covered in 
its terms. The matter was thus purely a legal one, and Egypt could not 
acquire any rights by her unwillingness to fulfil, or default in fulfilling, 
an international obligation. She could not then come to the Council 
with a dispute which, she alleged, threatened international peace and 
security and make claims. If such a threat existed it would exist by 
Egypt’s own making. 

He denied the claim that the treaty was invalid because it had outlived 
its usefulness; nor was it incompatible with the Charter. The very 
resolution of the Assembly re the withdrawal of troops invoked by 
Nokrashy Pasha referred to the possibility of maintaining troops in 
territory of member States if their consent had been “freely and publicly 
expressed in agreements consistent with the Charter’, which was tanta- 
mount to saying that such treaty provisions did not, by themselves, 
make a treaty incompatible with the Charter. Nothing could have been 
more public than the way the Egyptian consent was given in 1936. As 
to its being free or not “in the period from 1922 onwards Egypt 
exercised the greatest freedom in rejecting proposals for treaties of 
alliance’. 

The only reason why the Egyptians finally rejected the texts of the 
drafts settled between Mr. Bevin and Sidky Pasha in 1946 after pre- 
liminary agreement was reached was the one point in the Sudan protocol 
which aimed at assuring exercise by the Sudanese of the right to choose 
the future status of the Sudan. The Egyptians wanted to limit the 
Sudanese choice to some form of link-up with Egypt. Egypt was not 
prepared to accord to the Sudan that freedom to choose complete 
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independence which she so ardently claimed to be the right of other 
territories, and which she herself received from Britain. 

The complaints now raised about the 1936 treaty included a spate of 
points on which there was full agreement during and after the Sidky- 
Bevin negotiations. 

Aug. 11.—The Egyptian Premier attacked the British delegate’s 
statement of Aug. 5 as an “unrestrained apologia for nineteenth-century 
imperialism”, and said that British forces were still spread over a vast 
area in Egypt, enabling Britain to put pressure on his Government 
which was wholly inconsistent with Egypt’s status as an independent 
sovereign State. As to the Sudan, the relations between the two 
peoples were an internal, domestic matter, and they would not bargain 
with an intruder concerning it, and would not barter away the future of 
the Sudanese. The matter would “be handled by the Egyptians and 
the Sudanese, the latter speaking for themselves, not through a foreign 
Government in far away London’. 

Resentment by the people of Egypt was inevitable; his Government 
had “held back the tide’’ by lodging an appeal to the Security Council, 
but the situation might get out of hand. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, replying to Nokrashy Pasha’s speech on 
Aug. 5, again stressed that the question revolved round the validity of 
the 1936 treaty. But legal arguments apart, the Egyptian case completely 
misrepresented Britain’s work, and the reasons for her presence, in 
Egypt. It had led to the establishment of a prosperous independent 
State. He showed, from history, that it was not true that the Sudan had 
been joined with Egypt from time immemorial, and denied that the 
Sudanese Government conducted anti-Egyptian propaganda—the 
contrary was the case. But for 18 months the Egyptian press had 
indulged in a campaign of abuse against the Sudan Government, 
exactly like that carried on from 1919 to 1924, culminating in the murder 
in Cairo of the Governor-General of the Sudan. 

The Sudanese people did not desire union with Egypt. The masses 
were not pro-Egyptian, and were not anxious for a change, and the 
educated classes were united by a desire for self-government, only 
differing as to whether it should take the form of a dominion under the 
Egyptian crown or complete independence. 

Nokrashy Pasha had completely misinterpreted the protocol signed 
by Mr. Bevin and Sidky Pasha. The reference to a joint council proved 
“the complete impartiality of the British Government’’. As for the 
charge that the alliance tied Egypt to the British economy, there was 
not one word in the treaty which limited Egypt’s commercial or financial 
freedom. She had just left the sterling area. 

Aug. 12.—The Council decided, by 8 votes to 3, in favour of admit- 
ting the Indonesian Republic to its discussions on the dispute with the 
Netherlands. Britain, Belgium, and France opposed it, and the Dutch 
delegate, after at first opposing it on the ground that Indonesia was not 
a sovereign State, accepted the decision but reserved the right of repre- 
sentatives of eastern Indonesia and Borneo to be heard simultaneously. 

On the Greek question the Columbian delegate reported that the 
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7-nation sub-committee of the Council had completely failed to reach 
any solution. The U.S. delegate then declared that if Council action 
in the Greek question was blocked by the veto the U.S.A. must “‘inevit- 
ably” refer the problem to the General Assembly and, if necessary, take 
“individual or collective action” to help Greece to resist aggression, 
He said the Council was “‘no longer under the necessity of attempting 
to appease further a threatening veto’’, and accused the Soviet Union of 
using the veto “in defence of aggressions by Yugoslavia, Albania, and 
Bulgaria’, which threatened Greece’s very existence. The U.S.A. was 
prepared to comply with the Assembly recommendations and to 
co-operate with any like-minded member States to give Greece the 
protection to which she was entitled under the Charter. 

Mr. Johnson ended by offering a new resolution which blamed the 
3 northern neighbours for supporting the rebels, called upon the 3 to 
desist from giving any further aid, directed that the investigation com- 
mission’s subsidiary group should report to the Council on the com- 
pliance of the 3 with this order, and called on Greece’s neighbours to 
co-operate with her in the peaceful settlement of their disputes. Greece 
was “‘in grave peril”, and it was perfectly clear that the 3 neighbours 
were working in close conjunction with the Greek Communists with 
the object of establishing “a minority totalitarian government subser- 
vient to Communist controlled countries”. He believed that Greece 
could solve her domestic difficulties, with the assistance America and 
other countries were giving or might give, provided she was relieved 
of the constantly growing threat from the north. This threat could be 
checked if firmly faced by the United Nations, and he hoped a majority 
in the Council would join the U.S.A. in seeking action under the Charter 
provisions (Art. 51). 

The Australian delegate repeated his proposal that the Council 
should call on the 3 neighbours to cease all acts of provocation and to 
enter into direct negotiations to settle differences. The Council should 
send 11 or 12 observers to the frontiers to follow developments. 

Aug. 13.—In the Egyptian question the British delegate replied to 
charges that the British had brought about the dismissal of Egyptian 
Cabinets and prevented Parliament from exercising its legislative 
sovereignty on several occasions since 1938. He admitted that incidents 
in 1940 and 1942 were to some extent an interference in Egypt’s internal 
affairs, but offered to produce documentary evidence that highly placed 
Egyptians sympathetic to the Axis actively obstructed the allied war 
effort in those years. He left it to Nokrashy Pasha to say whether he 
wanted the evidence produced. The representations made to the King 
of Egypt in 1942 were, as a last resort, reinforced by military demonstra- 
tion, but that was the only such occasion since 1936. 

He pointed out that if the Council should agree that it could override 
treaty rights, any State could get rid of treaty obligations on the ground 
that it was prepared to endanger peace rather than accept them. ‘“‘The 
British found Egypt under arbitrary though inefficient despotism’, he 
went on; ‘‘when they left the elements of the rule of law had been 
established. When the British came they found slave-trading and 
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_ slavery. When they left both these things had ceased”. The Egyptian 


claims should be rejected, but Britain fully accepted that genuine 
disputes on the application or interpretation of the 1936 treaty should 
be dealt with according to the Charter. 

As for the Sudan, the negotiations broke down simply “because the 
U.K. would not, to gain its political desires in Egypt, barter away the 
future of the Sudanese’’. 

Nokrashy Pasha did not reply except to read a statement asking the 


~ Council (1) to direct Britain to withdraw her troops by Sept. 1, and (2) 


to rectify the Sudan situation without delay. He said: ‘‘No obsolete 


_ treaty can stand in the way of your fulfilling your high mission under 


the Charter.” Between the treaty and the Charter Egypt had chosen 
the Charter. 

The Polish delegate supported Egypt over the troops, but said the 
ending of the Sudan régime needed careful study. Poland, however, 
had full understanding of the U.K.’s réle in the development of these 
areas and of its réle in Egypt during the war, Poles having fought in the 
8th Army. She also appreciated that Britain had tried to reach a prompt 
and just solution. 

Aug. 14.—M. Gromyko, referring to the U.S. statement of Aug. 12 
on the Greek question, said he would veto both the U.S. proposals and 
the Australian draft resolution. He called the former a ‘‘political game”’, 
which was “creating an unhealthy atmosphere in the Council”, and 
declared that those who would like to see the collapse of collaboration 


_ in U.N.O. were warming their hands. ‘What’, he asked, ‘“‘has hap- 
_ pened in 2 weeks in Greece and on the frontiers to justify proposals 
_ based on the existence of a threat to peace now (Chapter 7), when only 


recently the U.S.A. proposed action under Chapter 6, which deals with 
the peaceful settlement of disputes? If anything has changed, it is only 
that, according to press reports, American military equipment has 
begun to arrive.” 

He described the Australian resolution (merely providing for obser- 
vers to be sent, and calling on the parties to cease acts of provocation 


and negotiate) as worse than the previous U.S. one which he vetoed on 


July 29, because it invoked Art. 40 of the Charter, which was applicable 
only if the Council decided that a threat to international peace existed. 
The northern neighbours of Greece were entirely blameless, and to 
dispatch observers would be an unjustified infringement of the sover- 
eignty of those States. His only reference to the U.S. delegate’s state- 
ment mentioning the possible taking of ‘individual or collective action” 
was to speak of “inappropriate threats” and the “angry tone’’ of the 


speech, and he described the U.S. resolution as ‘absurd’. 


Aug. 15.—The Council heard the Dutch delegate, who stated that his 
Government was prepared to accept a commission of investigation 
and arbitration on the Indonesian dispute provided it was not appointed 
by the Council, since Holland: could not recognise the Council’s 
jurisdiction on this matter which, she considered, was within the realm 
of her own domestic affairs. The commission should be composed of 
3 members, one from each side and one agreed upon by the two parties. 
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Aug. 18.—The Council voted as follows on the admission of more 
countries to membership of U.N.O.: Albania, 4 in favour, 4 against 
(including the U.K.), and 3 abstentions. Eire, 9 in favour, Russia 
against, and Poland abstaining. Outer Mongolia, 3 in favour, 3 against 
(the U.K., U.S.A., and China), and 5 abstentions. The Soviet delega- 
tion also voted against the admission of Portugal and Transjordan. 
After attempts to delay a decision by Russia, Pakistan and the Yemen 
were admitted by unanimous vote. 

The Council also heard the Indonesian case presented by Dr. 
Sjahrir, who asked it to order the withdrawal of all Dutch forces to 
the positions allocated to them by the agreement of Oct. 10, 1946, and 
to appoint a commission to supervise the cessation of hostilities. That 
body might decide on measures to guarantee law and order and prevent 
reprisals. He asked for another commission, to arbitrate on all points 
of dispute. 

The Council rejected a Dutch request that as the Indonesian Republic 
had been admitted to the hearings West Borneo and East Indonesia 
should have the same privilege. Britain, Belgium, France, and the 
U.S.A. supported this, but 7 countries abstained. 

Aug. 19.—The Council voted by 9 votes to 2 (Russia and Poland) 
in tavour of the Australian resolution on the Greek question. The 
President stated that since none of the resolutions proposed had been 
carried the only thing to do was to report to the Assembly that under 
the unanimity rule laid down in the Charter the work of the Council 
was in certain cases paralysed. The U.S. delegate replied that he still 
wanted a vote on his own resolution, but did not intend to offer further 
arguments “‘in the nature of the phonograph records that we have 
listened to this afternoon” (statements attacking the Greek Government 
by the Albanian, Polish, and Yug« slav delegates). 

The U.S. resolution then received g votes, with two against, as 
before. M. Gromyko then demanded that the Council’s Balkans 
investigation commission and its subsidiary group be regaraed as no 
longer existing. Sir Alexander Cadogan said only the President of the 
Council could give a ruling on that question. The President read out 
the Council’s decision that the subsidiary group should be maintained 
pending a new decision, and then said he was merely stating facts when 
he found that in consequence the subsidiary group continued to exist. 

The U.S. delegate later issued a statement saying that once the matter 


was brought to the Assembly he would not worry greatly if the sub-. 


sidiary group of the Council’s commission ceased to exist. 

In the Indonesian case, M. Gromyko supported the Indonesian 
request that the Council should send a commission to Java to supervise 
the cessation of hostilities and appoint another commission to arbitrate 
in the dispute He described as “‘strange and difficult to understand” 
the U.S. offer of good offices after Australia and India had brought the 
question to the Council, arguing that once this had been done all 
decisions must be taken by the Council. The attempts of the U.S.A. 
to force its offer on Indonesia, contrary to the latter’s wishes, signified 
lack of respect towards the Council, as well as towards Indonesians. 
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The Dutch operations were ‘‘an unprovoked military attack” and the 
case was not within the Dutch Government’s domestic domain—to say 
so meant that they acted as if the United Nations did not exist. 

The Chinese delegate approved of the Dutch plan (put to the Council 
on Aug. 15) to ask the Consular officials in Batavia to observe and report 


- on the execution of the cease fire order, and on the general maintenance 
_ of order, and to have an inquiry through a commission of 3 States. 


The U.S. delegate supported the Chinese delegate’s attitude. To 
correct misinterpretations of the U.S. offer of good offices he said it was 


‘ only an attempt to implement the Council’s cease-fire call in order to 
_ get the parties together to negotiate. The offer was entirely contingent 


on the acceptance of both sides. 
The Australian delegate proposed that the Council should appoint a 
5-member commission to report on the observation of the cease-fire 


call, but to save time conceded the use of the services of the Consuls, 


as the Dutch suggested. 
Dr. Sjahrir rejected all the Dutch suggestions and insisted on his 


' previous requests that the Council should appoint investigation and 


arbitration bodies. The Dutch were determined to put an end to the 
Indonesian Republic, and their professions of desire to negotiate were 
not convincing. He had no faith in their honesty or goodwill. 

Aug. 20.—In the Egyptian case the Brazilian delegate proposed that 
the Council should recommend the two countries to resume negotiations 
and keep the Council informed. Recourse to the Council should be 
restricted to questions of urgency, and in the face of a situation which 
presented no immediate danger to peace the Council would not be 


justified in setting aside a treaty such as the Anglo-Egyptian one, which 


contained provisions for its revision. Britain had shown her good will 
by agreeing to negotiations for revision before the date set. 

M. Gromyko agreed with Egypt over the withdrawal of troops, but 
said it was difficult to decide on the Sudan question, because “‘we do 
not know what the Sudanese people want”. The dispute fell within the 


- competence of the Council under Chapter 6 of the Charter. Referring 


to Art. 103, he said the treaty, in important parts, was contradictory 


to the Charter. 


The Chinese delegate suggested that the preamble to the Brazilian 


_ resolution should record that Britain had partly withdrawn her troops 
_ from Egypt and was ready to negotiate for completion of the evacuation. 


Sir Alexander Cadogan said he had wanted the Council to pronounce 
on the question of the treaty’s validity. If negotiations again broke 


_ down that ought to be referred to the International Court. 


The Brazilian proposal, with the Chinese addition, was supported 
by the U.S., French, and Belgian delegates. 

In the Greek case, Mr. Trygve Lie associated himself with the view 
that the Balkans subsidiary group remained in existence; a separate 


- Council decision would be required for its dissolution. 


The U.S. delegation asked the Secretary-General to place on the 
provisional agenda for the General Assembly the item: “threats to the 
political independence and territorial integrity of Greece’’. 
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Aug. 21.—The Council voted on the admission to membership of 
Austria and Italy. As the Italian peace treaty had not yet been ratified 
the Australian delegate suggested that the Council should pronounce 
in favour of Italy’s admission at such a time and under such conditions 
as the Assembly might deem appropriate. He was supported by the 
British delegate, but M. Gromyko declared that Italy, with Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania, was in the category which, by the Potsdam 
Agreement, would be supported for membership by the big three 
Powers when the treaties came into force but not before. It was 
irrelevant that only one country had not yet ratified the treaty. The 
Australian proposal was agreed to by all the other delegates, except the 
Polish, who abstained. 

Austria was voted on with the same result, except that France also 
abstained. 

Applications by Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania were rejected, 
everyone voting against or abstaining except Syria, whose delegate 
declared himself for the admission of all the applicants. The U.S.A. 
voted against Bulgaria and Hungary, and all the others abstained. In 
Rumania’s case 10 abstained. 

Aug. 22.—Nokrashy Pasha appealed to the Council not to adopt a 
Brazilian resolution calling on Egypt and Britain to resume negotiations 
and, in case of failure, to seek a solution by other peaceful means of 
their own choice. He said it ‘‘would not dispel the existing menace to 
peace”. He said that the British ‘‘maintain their nineteenth century 
approach to our problems and insist on keeping a position which will 
enable them to exert pressure on us to attain their ambitions”. He did 
not admit the Brazilian contention that the Council should take up 
disputes only after the traditional means of settlement had failed; 
that was an evasion of the primary responsibility of the Council. He 
also said Egypt would ‘‘work in season and out of season to protect the 
Sudan from dismemberment”. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan replied that when Egypt spoke of “not 
forsaking the Sudanese’, he could only repeat that what the British 
were doing was to fight for full self-determination for them. He said 
that no one reading the Bevin-Sidky protocol could talk of a nineteenth- 
century approach and of the British clinging to an “exigent and adamant 
course’. 

In the Indonesian dispute the Dutch delegate stated that his 
Government had approached Powers having career consular officers 
in Batavia asking them to authorise these officers to investigate recent 
occurrences in Java (i.e. Australia, Belgium, China, France, Switzer- 
land, the U.K., and the U.S.A.). He maintained that not only had the 
Council no jurisdiction in the dispute but that anything it decided would 
harm rather than help the situation. He declared emphatically that his 
Government were responsible for law and order in Indonesia. 

The U.S. delegation proposed a resolution stating that the Council 
should offer its good offices to the two parties, should send observers to 
report on the carrying out of the cease-fire call, issued on Aug. 1, and 
should seek the advisory opinion of the International Court regarding 
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its own competence in the matter. Mr. Johnson stressed that this left 
the question of jurisdiction open, as it only offered the Council’s assis- 
tance if it was requested by both sides. 

M. Gromyko maintained that the Council’s jurisdiction was estab- 
lished once it proceeded to consider the substance of the matter. Both 
the Australian-Chinese and the U.S. proposals were unacceptable. He 
had only scorn for the former, because it accepted the Dutch idea of 
entrusting career Consuls with the supervision of the carrying out of 
the cease-fire. Three of the Consuls involved—the British, French, 
and American—were men on whom the Council could not rely, since 
they represented States whose attitude was favourable to the Dutch. 

Aug. 23.—Belgium submitted a motion to the Council proposing 
that it seek the opinion of the International Court of Justice as to 
whether the Council had a jurisdictional right to intervene in the 
Indonesian dispute. 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATIONS 


Aug. 4.—The board of liquidators of the League of Nations, whose 
existence was formally terminated on July 31, issued a statement of the 
League’s assets showing that a total of 111,424,705 Swiss francs was 
available for transfer to the United Nations besides material assets, 
special funds, and property. There was also 61,433,363 Swiss francs 
for distribution to members, and those States which were members of 
the United Nations would receive credits for their respective shares in 
the books of the United Nations; non-members would receive their 
share in cash. 

Aug. 7.—The International Bank granted a loan to the Netherlands 
of $195 million for 25 years at 3} per cent plus 1 per cent service 
charge. It was to be devoted exclusively to the reconstruction of pro- 
ductive facilities in the Netherlands. 

The F.A.O. issued a survey of world food prospects. It stated that 
with even worse shortages expected throughout Europe and Asia, the 
food problem of 1947-48 was “‘a matter of saving human lives’. The 
minimum needs of grain for Europe, North Africa, and Asia in 1947-48 
were estimated at 34 to 38 million tons, as compared with 28 million 
tons imported into deficit areas in 1946-47; supplies available were 
estimated at 30 to 34 million tons. The estimated minimum needs did 
not allow for any improvement in bread rations, livestock feeding, or 
increase in working reserves. 

In spite of larger supplies of some other foods, particularly potatoes, 
sugar, and fats, the report continued, “the situation will continue to be 
grim”. Accumulated foreign exchange difficulties worsened the position 
for nations in a weak bargaining position. Lumber, textiles, seeds, 
fertilisers, and farm equipment would also continue to be scarce 
throughout most of Europe and Asia. 

Because of the hard winter in Europe, rust in India, drought in China, 
and heavy rains in the U.S.A., the grain harvest in the northern hemi- 
sphere would be lower than in 1946. Only in the U.S.S.R. and other 
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Eastern European areas was a marked improvement expected. Southern 
hemisphere grain and rice harvests were expected to exceed the 
drought-affected level of recent years. 

The survey concluded that the restoration of food output to pre-war 
levels was not enough, since the world population was increasing by 
15 to 20 million a year. The answer to short-term scarcity was sustained 
expansion of production. 

Aug. 11.—The Secretary-General’s annual report was published. He 
said he did not believe the world situation was as threatening as it was 
often made out to be, and he was convinced that no responsible states- 
man anywhere could, or did, contemplate the prospect of war. He 
emphasised the importance of the treaties with Germany and Japan as 
pre-requisites of a reconstructed world order, and regretted that they 
had not yet reached agreement even on some of their fundamental 
principles. The basic problem delaying their conclusion was world- 
wide in character, and it was “necessary for all of us to apply ourselves 
seriously . . . to a more general effort to explore and resolve the fears and 
conflicting interests which are at the root of our difficulties”. 

Aug. 12.—The Secretary-General approved a memo. prepared by the 
U.N. legal department finding that India would continue to be an 
original member State of U.N.O., and that Pakistan would have to 
apply for membership according to Charter provisions. 

Aug. 15.—The 12-nation control committee of the Atomic Energy 
Commission decided, by 10 votes (Russia and Poland abstaining), to 
postpone discussion of the Soviet control proposals submitted on June 
11. It approved a Canadian proposal which declared that “the Soviet 
proposals, as they now stand, and the explanations given thereon, do 
not provide an adequate basis for the development by the committee 
of specific proposals for an effective system of international control of 
atomic energy’. The British representative pointed out that this de- 
cision did not mean that the substance of the Soviet proposals was 
rejected. 

Aug. 17.—The Economic and Social Council ended its session after 
adopting by 13 votes to 3 (Russia, White Russia, and Norway) draft 
agreements with the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund in which U.N.O. recognized their budgetary autonomy and 
waived any right to make recommendations to the Bank on particular 
loans. The Soviet delegate objected that this was a violation of the 
Charter provision that U.N.O. “shall make recommendations for 
co-ordination of the policies and activities of specialised agencies”. 

The Council appointed a 9-nation committee to report on a proposal 
by Chile to form an economic commission for Latin America; and also 
decided to call an international trade conference to meet in Havana on 
Nov. 21, and one on freedom of the press at Geneva on March 23, 1948. 

Aug. 20.—Loan of International Bank to Denmark. (see Denmark.) 

Aug. 21.—-The Congress of the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations at Marianske Lazne, Bohemia, ended with the adoption 
of resolutions on disarmament, security, refugees, trade, etc. One 
urged all members of U.N.O. immediately to earmark part of their 
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forces for an international police force, and stated that contingents 
should be strong enough to enable the Security Council to withstand 
any act of aggression, no matter who the offender might be. 

Aug. 22.—The U.N. Conference on Trade and Employment 
adopted unanimously the revised text of the charter of the International 
Trade Organisation, prepared for the world conference in Havana on 


Nov. 21. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Aug. 15.—The inter-American Conference of Foreign Ministers 
opened at Petropolis, near Rio de Janeiro, to negotiate a treaty to 
provide a method whereby an agreed decision could be reached on 
how an act of aggression against any country of the Western Hemis- 
phere could be countered. 

Aug. 20.—Mr. Marshall told the conference that the U.S.A. must 
help Europe, “‘now threatened with starvation and chaos”. He con- 
trasted the “long-range peace-time problems” of the New World with 
the “complete disruption of normal economic and social relations” 
which, he said, were responsible for the “grave political problems 
confronting the Old World today”. These problems were more marked 
in the Old World, but he assured the conference that the U.S.A. had 
not lost sight of the economic problems of the New. 

Aug. 21.—Senator Vandenberg asked the committee considering the 
question of defining aggression to fall back on the Act of Chapultepec, 
which defined it as any attack against “‘the integrity or inviolability of 
the territory, or against the sovereignty or political independence of an 
American State”. This satisfied Argentina and Uruguay. Cuba asked 
that the last words be “‘political and economic independence”. An 
Argentine memorandum was issued expressing the view that the de- 
fence treaty should prohibit coercive measures as a means of settling 
disputes, and should leave internal disputes in the Western Hemisphere 
to be settled by existing inter-American machinery. Whatever pro- 
cedure was adopted for collective action it should be confined to 
cases of aggression from outside the Hemisphere. 

Aug. 22.—The three-Power talks on the level of German industry in 
the Anglo-American zone and on the control of the Ruhr mines opened 
in London. A statement afterwards said their object was ‘‘to enable the 
U.S. and British Governments to explain the purpose of their proposals 
and enable the French Government to give their views on the subject’’. 
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1947 
Sept. 1 
” 3 
” 6 
” 8 
” 12 
» 16 
Oct. I 
Nov. 1 
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” 
» 
Dec. 1 
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March 23 
July 12 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


U.N. World Power Conference, The Hague. 
Anglo-American Aeronautical Congress, London. 
Institute of Pacific Relations Conference, Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

World Statistical Congress, Washington. 

U.N. Conference of International Non-Governmental 
Organisations, Lake Success. 

U.N. General Assembly, Lake Success. 

Conference between representatives of the British West 
Indian Colonies to discuss closer association, Montego Bay, 
Jamaica. 

F.A.O. World Agricultural Census (Middle East), Cairo. 
Meeting of the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies to discuss the 
German treaty, London. 

I.L.O. Preparatory Regional Asiatic Conference, New 
Delhi. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, London. 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Second General Conference, Mexico City. 
International Maritime Conference, Lake Success. 

U.N. Conference on Trade and Employment, Geneva. 
International Trade Conference, Havana. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council, Lake Success. 

Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva. 

International Maritime Conference, Geneva. 

Union of American Republics — Ninth Congress of Ameri- 
can States, Bogota. 


International Conference on Freedom of the Press, 
Geneva. 
Meeting of Economic and Social Council, Geneva. 
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